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we can discover. Professor Wilkinson ascribes all the 
failures of the Entente Powers to the interference of 
the statesmen with the generals. 


This indeed must be obvious to anyone who casts his 
eye back on the history of the last three-and-a-half 
years. We threw Turkey into the arms of Germany 
by promising Constantinople to Russia and entering 
into agreements with France and Italy for the partition 
of Asiatic Turkey: a political move. We embarked on 
the disastrous Gallipoli Expedition at the instigation of 
Russia in order to seize Constantinople : politics again. 
We prevented Greece from co-operating with us in the 
attack on Gallipoli by promising part of her possessions 
to Italy: politics once more. We prevented Serbia 
from attacking Bulgaria owing to the remonstrances of 
Russia: yet again politics. We locked up an 
unnecessary large army at Salonica, and placed it under 
the command of a general who was notoriously a 
nominee of the French politicians. We allowed 
Roumania to be lured into the war, which exactly 
suited the Germans, on the representations of Russian 
politicians. As a crowning disaster, we encouraged 
the Russian revolution, and congratulated the anarchists 
who deposed the only symbol of authority in Russia, 
to please the socialist politicians in London. Secret 
political agreements, not the faults of generals, have 
been the cause of failure. 


Count Czernin, a Bohemian noble, has been dismissed 
from the post which corresponds to Prime Minister in 
Austria. That was inevitable, as he and his Imperial 
Master had got across one another. Count Czernin 
made conciliatory speeches at the wrong time, when it 
looked as if the Imperial Armies were sweeping every- 
thing before them. Then he committed the blunder of 
accusing M. Clemenceau of opening peace negotiations 
secretly with Austria, whereas it turned out that the 
Austrian Emperor, without the knowledge of his Prime 
Minister, had written to his brother-in-law, Prince 
Sixte de Bourbon, offering to recognize the claim of 
France to Alsace-Lorraine, the independence of 
Belgium, and the autonomy of Serbia. The Austrian 


Emperor says his letter has been tampered with, and . 


that he wrote nothing of the kind. M. Clemenceau 
replies that the Emperor is a liar, and that he has seen 
the letter. The Emperor rejoins, ‘‘ How low! I can- 
not argue with republican canaille!’' Where is the 
letter ? 


If the document was discussed by the British and 
French Cabinets, their responsibility in turning it down 
is a heavy one. It is true that it makes no allusion 
to Italy; but there are many ways in which Italy could 
have been satisfied, in Europe, Asia, or Africa. Russia 
too was still our Ally, nominally, in March, 1917: but 
the revolution had been accomplished, and the process 
of treachery and collapse had begun. Even if the 
negotiations had proved abortive, they would have 
been based on the priceless admissions of the Central 
Empires that Belgium must be freed and rehabilitated, 
and that Alsace-Lorraine must be restored. Is it 
possible that the two Entente Governments missed 
this opportunity of nailing the Kaisers to a definite 
allowance of the French and Belgian case? 


Our politics are involved in so much insincerity and 
inconsistency that the safest plan is to interpret the 
statements of Ministers, like dreams, by the contrary. 
When therefore the Government say that Conscription 
and Home Rule are not interdependent, and that they 
have no intention of making a bargain, we must under- 
stand the reverse, namely, that they are making a bar- 
gain. Dealing with a disloyal people, that is perhaps 
their only way: but, as Sir Edward Carson said, ‘‘ let 
them not be ashamed of it, and let them deal openly 
and plainly.”’ They do offer Home Rule as a bribe 


to the Nationalists to accept Conscription; and they 
offer to the Ulster Unionists the conscription of 
soldiers necessary to hold the Western Front as an 
inducement to accept Home Rule. This may seem an 


inadequate consideration to Ulster, but Ulster is bog 
patriotically and pecuniarily interested in the Victor 
of the Entente. 


From the point of view of Ulster everything: depeng 
on the safeguards offered by the Majority Report. }y 
they consider the 4o per cent. Unionist representatig, 
in the Irish House of Commons, guaranteed for fifter 
years, the nominated Senate, the retention of th 
Customs by the Imperial Parliament, and the 42 mem 
bers at Westminster elected (as the American senaton 
used to be), by the Irish House of Commons, sufficies 
safeguards of law and order? The Southen 
Unionists, led by Lord Midleton, accept these safe 
guards: why do the Ulstermen not accept them? | 
will not do for them to say they are undemocratic: 
they are so: but that is not a true reason for refusing 
them. The Ulster Unionists have more at stake tha 
the Southern Unionists, we admit; but the Ulsty 
leaders must make out a better case than they do ip 
their Minority Report. Of course, if the Nationalists 
continue to make insulting speeches, like those @ 
Messrs. Dillon and Devlin, no bargaining is possible 
In any event, a bargain has two sides: and if Hom 
Rule is to be granted, there must be some security that 
the goods, in the shape of conscripts, will be delivered 


The third reading of the Conscription Bill was 
carried on Tuesday by 301 to 103, a majority of 168 
Out of a House of 670 members, there were 2% 
absentees. Allowing for a hundred pairs, where were 
the other 126 members? The Prime Minister described 
the Conscription and Home Rule Bills, taken together, 
not as a bargain, but as the price of triumph. It isa 
distinction without a difference, and Sir Edward Car 
son, with a grim and lofty patriotism, said that Ulster 
was to be “ sacrificed ’’ to winning the war. Mr. 
Lloyd-George wound up with one of his sanguine 
perorations about the position on the front, which um 
fortunately, have ceased to comfort the public. Said 
the Prime Minister: ‘‘I have just seen a general who 
has returned from the front. I only detained him fora 
very few minutes to get his impressions ’’ etc. That 
is Mr. Lloyd-George all over: his opinion is always 
that of the last man’s few minutes, provided it is agree 
able. 


Both the Prime Minister and the Times talk of “ the 
odds,’’ the tremendous and overwhelming odds, against 
which our soldiers are fighting. This is a very differ 
ent tune from what we heard a month or two ago 
Then we were told that the numbers were equal, if the 
superiority was not on our side, and Mr. Bonar Law 
expressed his doubt whether the Germans would dare 
to begin an offensive. There can be no doubt that 
our men are fighting against heavy odds: whose 
responsibility is that? When Riga fell in September, 
1917, it was obvious that the Russian game was up, 
and that the Germans would swing their Easter 
armies over. to the West. The only step we took to 
meet this certainty was to divert troops from the 
Western to the Italian front. Colonel Repington says 
in the Morning Post that ‘‘ press proprietors and 
editors have, with a few honourable exceptions, 
grovelled at his (the Prime Minister’s) ‘‘ feet.’’ The 
Colonel is wrong: it is the Prime Minister who has 
grovelled at the feet of the press proprietors. 


So long as conscientious objectors are allowed to 
shirk military service, it is impossible to apply com 
pulsion to ministers of religion, who have a much better 
case for refusing to fight than any civilian, whatever 
his pacifist views. Both clergymen and ‘ conscies” 
must be compelled, or neither. As might have beet 
expected, the Government have decided that neither 
shall be compelled. It is notorious that corruption, 
generally in the form of favouritism or recipr 
obligations, was rampant in the local tribunals. The 
Government will therefore nominate the local tribunals, 
from which an appeal can only be made with the cot 
sent of the tribunal. But the Minister of National 
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«What this means? 


Service reserves to himself the right of appeal in every 


case. From the special tribunals appointed to decide 
on the cases of certain classes of men, such as colliers 
tinplate workers, and munition workers, no. applica- 
tions for exemption to the ordinary tribunals will be 
gllowed.. These are improvements in machinery, which 
ought to result in ‘‘ speeding up.’’ But what sort of 
tribunals is it proposed to set up in Ireland? 


Despite the distractions of the Western front, 
Conscription, and Home Rule, it is to be hoped the 
House of Commons will bring that Arch-Incompetent 
Dr. Addison to book for the frenzied finance and 
reckless mismanagement of the Munitions Department. 
The Report of the Comptroller and Auditor relates to 
the year ending 31st March, 1917, and Mr. Churchill 
is therefore not responsible. The document reveals a 
state of book-keeping which would land any private 
concern in Bankruptcy Building, and it is a crying 
scandal that Dr. Addison should still be in the public 
service, receiving a large salary as Reconstruction 
Minister. Millions of public money have been thrown 
away, and it is surprising that there should be any 
honest contractors left, seeing the temptations which 
the Munitions Department thrusts in their way. 
There is a degree of negligence which at law amounts 


should be found to pass such reckless book-keeping, 
would be in the dock. 


In one case £230,000 were due to be refunded on a 
eancelled contract : no steps were taken to recover it. 
Another advance of £250,000 had not been charged in 
the contract ledger, 
£750,000 had been posted twice in the same ledger. 
In March, 1916, the Minister had reduced the price of 
a.certain shell from £1 to 12/6d., but the reduction 
had not been noted in the contract ledger, and large 
quantities of shell continued to be paid for at £1 rate 
till February, 1917. ‘‘An aspect of the Ministry 


accounts which has been continuously unsatisfactory, is 


the frequency and amounts of duplicate payments to 
contractors. Over-payments continue to be made, 
and only recently it was observed that a contractor had 
been paid £111,362, which he had previously received. 
Although he notified the department of this error, a 
further 
previously been paid.’’ There is ‘‘ reason to believe 
that over-advances of some millions of pounds had been 
made.’’ Grossly exceeded estimates of building, 
losses by financing wild-cat schemes, scandalous profits 
by some contractors, defective munitions, and danger- 
ous. conditions at shell-factories, make up the tale. 


When questioned about the granting of hereditary 
titles to Canadians and other Colonial residents, with 
teference to the memorial forwarded by Sir Robert 
Borden against the practice, Mr. Bonar Law said it 
was not a new policy, but that ‘‘no title of that kind 
had been conferred except with the approval of the 
country concerned.”” May we ask whether the 
approvai of the Canadian Government was sought and 
obtained before conferring a baronetcy, and then a 
peerage, on Lord Beaverbrook? Mr. Bonar Law 
knows perfectly well that. Sir Wilfrid Laurier protested 
against Mr. Max Aitken being made a knight in 1910, 
and that he, Mr. Bonar Law, insisted on the title being 


given. 


The Attorney-General, in his address on 11th January 
last to-the New York State Bar Association (which we 
Rotice. in our review of his book in another column), 
analysed with pitiless logic the difficulties of a League 
of Nations. 1. National Service. If there is to be no 
National Military. Service in the League, it will be 
powerless to enforce its decisions. If there is to be 
universal national service, the world will be an armed 
camp. 2. Freedom of the Seas. Who is to settle 
And are maritime and land powers 


likely to agree upon a definition? 3. The definition 
and allotment of air-power. 


while two other advances of | . 
. / cism: both hate Austria as the devil hates holy water : 


The construction of 
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aeroplanes can be concealed, and in ten years’ time may 
be so developed as to destroy a whole Community. 
4. The present tenure and ownership of the world’s 
surface, Can this be stereotyped? 


Sir Frederick Smith reminded the American Bar that 


| empires wax and wane; that a nation, glorious in one 
_ age, may lose deservedly its heritage in the next, an 


historical fact of which Portugal, Spain, Holland and 
Russia are instances. Is the reconstruction of the 
world’s map which is constantly being effected by the 
rise and fall of races, to be undertaken by a Council of 
Nations?, ‘‘ If it is, I sincerely trust that it, will be 
unanimous in its decisions,’’ said our Attorney- 
General amidst laughter. , Would Spain have giyen uj 
Cuba to the United States ten years ago at the bidding 
of a League of Nations? Would Turkey to-morrow 
give up Constantinople or Mesopotamia? Would 


_ Austria give up Bohemia, or Hungary, or any of its 


| Slav provinces, however badly governed ? 


We fancy 
that the New York Bar Association, and the American 
press, must have winced under this remorseless 
analysis, for Americans, though individually sensible 
and broad-minded, are very touchy about criticisms 
on their institutions, of which the President is. the 


to fraud : and a director of a joint-stock company, who | chief. 


21,540 was issued to him which he had also | 


It has been stated in the Press that Lord Northcliffe, 
or Lord Beaverbrook (we do not know the line between 
their jurisdictions), has despatched Mr. \Wickham Steed 
and Mr. Seton-Watson to Eastern Europe to conduct 
a propaganda against Austria and on behalf of the 
Slavs. Both these gentlemen are tinged with fanati- 


both are enthusiastic champions of the Slav races, We 
do not, however, object to their extreme partisanship, 
because they know their subject thoroughly. But why 
is Dr. E. J. Dillon not sent to the Ukraine to conduct 
an anti-German propaganda in Russia before it is too 
late? Dr. Dillon speaks and writes Russian; he was 
a professor in the Universities of Petrograd and 
Kharkoff ; he has been editor and correspondent of two 
Odessa newspapers; his first wife was a Russian. It 
would be a good move to get up a second revolution in 
Russia against the German Kaiser. 


The Conscription (Man Power) Bill was read a 


' second time in the House of Lords without a division 


| a member of the War Cabinet. 


on Wednesday. Lord Lansdowne ranged himself with 
the Asquithites on the subject of Conscription, and 
thought its application to Ireland unwise, because it 
would prove unprofitable. He, however, agreed with 
Lord Salisbury that a Home Rule Bill should not be 
rushed through in the middle of the war. Lord 
Londonderry, who has quickly raised himself to the 
position of a Unionist leader by his debating ability, 
complained that nothng but a crisis ever made the 


_ Government act, and that the Bill had been introduced 


nine months too late. There is no answer to Lord 
Londonderry’s contention that the failure to include 
Ireland in the original Conscription was a slur upon 
the Loyalists, who are more numerous than are sup- 
posed. Lord Londonderry does not agree with Lord 
Midleton that the Southern Unionists will be satisfied 
with the safeguards proposed in the Majority Report, 
but concurs with Sir Edward Carson that Ulster is 
being sacrificed to military necessity: 


The appointment of Lord Milner to be Secretary of 
State for War is an excellent one, for it is about time 
that his industry and administrative experience were 
used for other than a merely consultative function. A 
War Minister of first-rate mental calibre ought to have 
been appointed long ago, and Lord Milner’s serenity 
will stand him in good stead in these troubled times. 
Although we welcome Mr. Chamberlain’s accession 
to the War Cabinet, we see ‘no reason why 
Lord Milner should retire from it. Indeed, there is 
something absurd in the War Secretary not being 
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THE IRISH QUARTET. 


G Bien are now four Irish parties, two loyal, and 

two disloyal : the Ulster Unionists, the Southern 
Unionists, the Nationalists, and the Sinn Feiners. The 
last named party we dismiss from consideration as 
rebels, who would be armed if they could, in time of 
war, and who are led by a Spanish-American-Irishman. 
With this party Mr. Dillon, the titular leader of the 
Nationalists, is attempting with incredible folly to form 
an alliance on the basis of opposition to conscription. 
Mr. Dillon’s lieutenant, Mr. Devlin, with greater wis- 
dom, has announced that if Home Rule be granted 
before Conscription, he will himself enlist, an offer 
which does not impress us so profoundly as it did the 
House of Commons, for he may be compelled to join the 
colours with or without Home Rule. But there is a 
more moderate section of the Nationalists, who call 
themselves Constitutionalists, and who signed the 
Majority Report. These Constitutional Nationalists 
must be taken to agree to the scheme of Home Rule 
outlined in the Majority Report, of which we gave a 
description in last week’s Saturday Review. Its main 
points are an Irish House of Commons, in which the 
Unionists are guaranteed for fifteen years a representa- 
tion of 40 per cent., i.e., 80 members out of 200, and 
a Senate of 64 to be appointed by the Irish peerage and 
certain interests and public bodies, which, it is hoped, 
not without reason in our judgment, will constitute a 
second chamber of sensible, responsible men, free from 
religious and political rancour. Apart from the 
powers to be entrusted to such a Parliament, its consti- 
tution appears to us to offer a reasonable prospect of 
as good a government as Ireland is ever likely to 
obtain under any scheme of local autonomy that has 
yet seen the light. 

Let us consider the case of the two Loyalist parties. 
The Unionists of the six North Eastern Counties, who 
are led by Sir Edward Carson and Lord Londonderry, 
and possess a disproportionate share of the wealth, 
industry, and brains of Ireland, object to being 
governed by an Irish Parliament. They say that they 
have always been loyal to the British Crown : that they 
are fighting to-day for Britain in the great war: that 
they are in the main of the Protestant religion: that 
they have large commercial interests created by them- 
selves: and that they are afraid their property and 
their liberty will not be safe in the hands of a Parlia- 
ment, the majority of which will always be elected by 
farmers and peasants,of the Roman Catholic religion, 
under the combined influence of racial and priestly 
animosity. They also add that the establishment to- 
day of an Irish Parliament on the proposed basis will 
prejudice any future attempt to federalise the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. We must be forgiven 
if we regard this last objection to Home Rule as some- 
thing in the nature of an after-thought. 

The case of the Southern Unionists is different. 
They live outside the snug family party in the North 
Eastern counties. They are as loyal as the Ulster 
Unionists, but their loyalty is far more difficult, for 
they live scattered about the country, surrounded by a 
peasantry and a priesthood of a different religious 
faith, and generally of a different race, embittered by 
centuries of discord. They are obliged to live where 
they are, and they have seen English parties rise and 
fall, and one Chief Secretary succeed another, without 
any change in the system of misgovernment, insecurity, 
and agitation. Is it to be wondered at that they at 
least think of agreeing with their adversary whilst he 
is in the way with them? The Ulster Unionists are 
powerful, compact, and always in the lime-light: but 
the hard and uncomfortable lot of the Southern 
Unionists has not received the attention from English- 
men which it deserves. The greatest credit is due to 
Lord Midleton, Lord Dunraven, and Sir Horace 
Plunkett for the patience, the skill, and courage with 
which they have shepherded the case of the Southern 
Unionists. 

Is it not possible to get the Southern Unionists 
under Lord Midleton to agree with the Ulster 


Unionists under Sir Edward Carson on some settl. 
ment? The other day in the House of Commons, §j 
Edward Carson, in response to provocative attempts 
to ‘‘draw’”’ him, interjected that he was “‘ thinking 9f 
the war.’’ That is very well, and quite natural. By 
may we whisper a word in the ear of the Ulsty 
Unionists? The English and the Scotch electors 
particularly the Labour men, are getting tired of th 
Irish question, and want it settled. Lord Dunraveg 
has signed a short Note to the Report, in which fy 
regrets that the Federal solution of the question has 
apparently been lost sight of. We have always beg 
in favour of the Federation of the United Kingdom 
not because we prefer it to the old system, but becaug 
we recognize that, with the enormous and ever-groy. 
ing demands made by democracy upon the State, it is 
the only possible system of government. It js 
physically impossible for the House of Commons t 
undertake all the tasks of legislation that are thrust 
upon it by a democracy that pathetically believes in th 
power of the State to produce a millenium. We can 
not see that the Home Rule scheme of the Majority 
Report prevents or prejudices federalisation, provided 
that the Customs, the Navy and the Army, and every. 
thing pertaining thereto, are reserved to the Imperid 
Parliament. We should be quite content to take ow 
stand on the North America Act of 1867, which 
supplied Canada with a federal constitution. 0 
course, if Mr. Dillon insists on joining hands with Mr. 
De Valera, and saying, ‘‘ we will neither fight for you, 
nor treat with you,’’ there is but one course to take— 
to tear up the Reports, drop Home Rule, and enfore 
the law. 


A VISIT TO AN AIRCRAFT FACTORY, 


T once I may say I am a Woman, but neithera 
W.A.A.C., a W.R.E.N., or a Penguin—merely 
a Woman possessed of a wish to see the inside of a 
Aircraft Factory—and the wish was granted. Imagi 
ation paints such vivid pictures, but on this occasion 
no imagination was requixed—even the memory of 2 
factory at Chicago where the pig was at one end of 
the machine and the sausage at the other, became 
banal in comparison with all I saw at an aeroplane 
factory close to London. Here was the whole process 
before me—great rough logs of timber for the Alpha, 
and for the Omega the completed aeroplane ready for 
its flight to France. The first essential is the timber, 
which is cut up into lengths of various thicknesses 
and so beautifully planed that it has the surface d 
satin—this, of course, is done by machinery, and that 
same machinery is driven by electricity, generated 
from gas, a waste product of the mill. 

We first entered a vast building, where the hubd 
many engines and lathes met the ear. A very whit 
pool of energy presented itself—pieces of metal grew 
as if by magic into astute little bolts and screws 
quite futurist design—some punched with holes ani 
all looking like parts of the great jig-saw puzzle, it, 
the newest aeroplane. 

In this department were numbers of women # 
work, dressd in blue overalls and caps and some weal 
ing goggles like motorists—a very necessary pit 
caution against splinters of metal and wood. 

They were all so intent on their work—and tt 
looked so easy I longed to take a hand—but my ¢ft 
caught a little motto, which later on I saw was placed 
over the entrance of each department, which read: 
‘‘Fun is Work,” and the desire vanished as I realised 
my fun would not be work, and certainly not goo 
work. Numbers of engineers stood at the wheels oF 
trolling and supervising the little army of stamps 
and I wondered if, like the domestic sewing-machines 
these leviathans had their ‘‘ days’’ when everything 
goes wrong. 

I passed on with my guide, philosopher and friend 
to another vast building, lately erected and opened bf 
the Lord Mayor of London, where some very itt 
portant parts are made. The sight that met us as ¥ 
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stood in one of the galleries and took the first bird’s- 
ee view of the work and workers was delightfully 
icturesque. The winter sun streamed into the lofty 
juilding and lighted up the metal and the wood, and 
the bright-hued overalls of the women workers—there 
were two or three delicious pink and yellow ones 

them—while some shaded electric lights 
twinkled like fire-flies, and tongues of flaming acety- 
lene gas hissed away in the processes of welding and 
gidering. It all combined to produce a picture of 
olour in movement more suggestive of an Italian 
factory in the days of peace than a stern English war- 
workshop. Some of the women were employed in 
ganipulating and bending delicate strips of wood, all 
eventually to become parts of ‘“joy-sticks,’’ 
mdders, propellers or aeroplane wings, while 
men were equally engrossed in their tasks of a more 
grenuous character. It was a veritable bee-hive of 
industry. We were told that some aeroplanes have 


fn thousand parts; no wonder an army of workers | 


is required; for everything belonging to the great 
mechanical birds must be of the best material and 
best work and accurately finished. Our airmen are 
such intrepid flyers—so marvellous in their stunts, in 
their manceuvres of looping the loon and other acro- 
batics that now there is no room for that sentiment 
which Sir Walter Raleigh engraved with a ring on the 
pane of a window, ‘‘ Fain would I climb, yet I fear to 
fall”; and Queen Elizabeth wittily countered with 
the words, ‘‘If thy heart fail thee, climb not 
at all.’ The pilots in the Royal Air Force need 
restraining rather than urging forward, and it is 
therefore doubly ‘‘ up’’ to the constructors to ensure 
immunity from faulty work—for a careless workman 
brings disaster to the pilot and machine and a life 
may depend on the strength of a flying wire or even 
a turn-buckle. Consequently most crucial tests are 
applied to every machine this air factory turns out 
and they are thoroughly ‘‘ vetted’’ before being passed 
sound in wind and limb. 

We had many more “‘ shops ”’ to pass through, and 
saw aeroplanes in all the seven stages from childhood 
to ripe age—in mufti and in full war paint, and were 
told that a complete record is kept of each machine, 
and its career followed up long after it leaves the 
aerodrome. In this way the men and women who 
have helped in the making of a particular ‘‘ bird” 
feel a very personal thrill of pride when they read, 
aswe have during the last few days, of the daring fight- 
ing of our airmen in France, where whole divisions of 
Germans have been held up, and shelled, and pre- 
vented from getting their big guns into action by 
squadrons of British and overseas aeroplanes. It is 
this personal interest that stimulates the workers to 
greater application, and to a larger output. 

After leaving the ‘‘ shops’? where work on detail 
was paramount, we motored some five miles to a large 
park, acres of which were covered with buildings, 
some used for purposes of construction, and others 
forming the garage for the fleet of completed aero- 
planes. We stepped into an immense building and saw 
men and women varnishing the now finished wings— 
emblazoning them with numbers and identification 
devices. The atmosphere was warm and redolent of 
varnish, but by an ingenious system of hot air, punkas, 
and ventilation pipes, the air was continually chang- 
ing, and the drying process satisfactorily attained. 

Now the goal was reached—and before us were rows 
and rows of aeroplanes in all their beauty and power, 
tach fitted with the destructive agent, the Lewis gun. 
Inever wish to see a more enthralling sight than those 
squadrons of biplanes, battle-planes, scouts, etc., 
teady to leave the peaceful surroundings of that fine 
old English park, and fly over to France, there to go 
forward like the knights of old in the great tourney 
os the Prussian eagle of despotism and destruc- 

So ended my peep at a Surrey aircraft factory. The 
day had passed all too quickly—it was already the 
twilight hour, and only one or two late birds were flying 

to the aerodrome and roost—a gentle rain was 


falling and shrouding machines and buildings, and as 
we turned homewards it was with a delighted realisa- 
tion of what can be accomplished by a single factory 
in rapid output, when employers and employed work 
for the same ideal—the love of country. 


THE MONOTONY OF BUREAUCRACY. 


HE ideal of State-Socialism is an avoidance of 
responsibility and it entails a universal official- 

dom. No responsibility—no initiative; no initiative— 
no variety; no variety—no energy. It is the free play 
of initiative that has formed the individual force, the 
character, fervour, and career of the British Spirit, 
which is the truest public spirit just because it is so 
intensely private. The Socialist wishes to make every- 
thing public except that spirit, to rob that spirit of its 


| dignity, to sap it by its reduction on worse lines to 


cosmopolitan models. We are all to be pensioners of the 
State rather than pioneers of our country, and Montes- 
quieu has well described the ‘‘ State ’’ as of all cold 
monsters the coldest. The same profound thinker 
also remarks that we are only free politically because 
we are not equal. All that, hopes the Socialist, is to 
end—there shall be one cut, one fashion, one thought, 
one opinion; and each of them State-patterned, State- 
patched and State-paid. But, as a set off, many 
functionaries, many salaries, many parasites. All the 
Socialist roads lead, if we reflect, to this ruined Rome. 

The octopus of a huge State-officialism is already 
catching us in its clutches. Framed ostensibly for, 
and for the duration of, the War, it none the less bids 
fair (or foul) to stay and even to pullulate. Under 
cover of the War, the Fabians are having the chance 
of their lives, and, if they continue to be cheered by 
Government and suffered by those whose stake in the 
country is greatest, they will be Fabians a non 
cunctando and will wreck the State. Are we, and 
are they, to be their victims? Are we sufficiently 
aware that a colossal bureaucracy is not only 
a bore and an oppression fraught with the monotony 
of waste and intrusion, but that it breeds the worst 
shapes of supineness, a laziness that niggles and takes 
hours a day to punctuate its arithmetic at ease. 

Luckily we have an example in France of what 
all her best minds deplore while they dread its ex- 
pansion. M. Emile Faguet, who termed Socialism the 
Cult of the Incompetent, has shown how the multi- 
plication of French functionaries has not only inten- 
sified the centralisation which Le Roi Soleil started 
and Napoleon revived, but has given the whole nation 
a horror of responsibility which pervades—as he pow- 
erfully illustrates—the law, the professions, the family 
and even religion—indeed almost everything but the 
arts, medicine, business and the Senate, all of which 
the Socialists pant to drag down also to the self-same 
lifeless level. Every Frenchman begins by aspiring to 
be ‘‘ functionary,’’ every Frenchwoman by intending 
to marry one; and every functionary must echo the 
Government if he wants to remain subsidised. The 
very complaint of the bourgeois against the Socialists 
is that they forsooth, too, have the impudence to 
aspire to Beadledom, and so to widen the net that 
the fishes will be smaller and fetch less in the 
market—‘‘ Ces marauds prétendent a étre tous nobles.’’ 
The State is to be Pope and a Pope with nepotisms un- 
bounded. In a word, that will come to pass which Mira- 
beau once predicted, ‘‘ The State ought to include 
thieves, beggars and salaried officials.”” Bumbledom 
is the aim, “‘ free,’’ equal, fraternal Bumbledom, and 
the Press, we may be sure, will not be omitted. Free- 
born man will everywhere be in chains. 

Mr. Bodley in his work on France has taken us a step 
further. He has been at pains to show that the present 
French Bureaucracy is quite enough to cause not only 
complete dependence but a divided allegiance. The 
system is one of patronage, and the patronage is dis- 
pensed by the Deputy of a district. The Deputy—‘‘a 
master rather than a minister’’—is the parasite of 
Government, the functionary is the parasite of the 
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Deputy. Woe betide either if they are heretics to any 
dogma of the passing Administration. To this mono- 
tony of hypocrisy M. Faguet has added that its root 
is a limp quest after uniformity. Rather than differ 
or struggle or be ourselves, let us all subside into a 
vicarious vegetation, clothed in the Government uniform 
provided with the Government opinions and satisfied 
with its barrenness of imagination. The Government 
conscience must be ours. Let us all be the paper 
prayers ground by the Government Bonze in the ‘hier- 
archal machine. If we cannot be equal—in looks, 
abilities, stature, strength or talents, for Democracy’s, 
for decency’s sake, let us all seemthesame! And event- 
ually—capital being eliminated or “‘ diffused ’’—let us 
all have the same income at the same dictation. Our 
country will then mean our salary, and our salary the 
‘* State.’’ As for genius, mountains only confuse a 
landscape. As for patriotism (but this France at least 
will never tolerate), it is the patriotism of pensionaries. 
In the starry heaven’s name, let us be uniform. This 
is no exaggeration of what happens, and of what may 
happen if the system of short cuts to property and en- 
ergy is pursued by means of colossal State Bureaucra- 
cies. The peril is not only that of an intolerable blank- 
ness and sterility as well as of signal incompetence and 
extravagance, but of anarchy itself issuing out of a 
calm, so artificial and irrational. ; 

‘* The administrative patronage,’’ writes Mr. Bodley, 
‘*in the hands of French Ministers is so vast, and the 
centralised Government controlled by their nominees 
is so powerful that a Cabinet compelled to favour the 
party of disorder may, by placing its agents in positions 
of authority all over the country, bring the State to 
great peril. If a Radical Ministry completely in the 
hands of the Socialist group could remain long enough 
in power it might deliver the nation to anarchy. . . If 
a Radical Ministry at the orders of the Socialists were 
thus to pack the administrative, the judiciary, and the 
police with agents of the party of disorder, civil war 
would ensue....... 63 

This was written of France nearly twenty years ago. 
How does the cap fit us here in England to-day? This 
is the heyday of long parliaments, of perpetual com- 
mittees on peace problems consistently packed with 
the same old Socialists and Internationalists. We may 
be sure that no English Ministry will venture on civil 
war. But ‘‘ Bolshevism’’ without bloodshed—which 
is as much as to say robbery without risk—has already 
been sounded as a cry by an ex-Minister of the War- 
Five, ‘and ‘‘ settlement ’”’ ‘still spells surrender. The 
House of Commons is paid on the Continental model. 
A sort of Socialism is already being trumpeted forth as 
the ‘‘ aim "’ of the War, and the Bureaucracy is already 
annexing not only Naboth’s, but Ahab’s: vineyards. 
Many backs wear their uniforms, their forms trouble 
many households, their vagaries, too, seem. strangely 
identical. Let us not presume too much on ‘“‘ the an- 
cient good sense and good humour of the people of 
England.’’ So long as Mr. Henderson travesties 
Demos this sort of orgy will go on and it ‘‘ goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting.’’ 


VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 


F one-man shows have special advantages both for 
exhibitor and public they have also compensating 
risks. Of these the chief is monotony, against which 
the artist can hardly hope to provide completely, nor 
the public to bear up without faltering, unless the for- 
mer’s cunning in exhibition is exceptional. The prin- 
cipal causes of monotony in pictures are sameness of 
key and colour, uniformity of proportion and design, 
and similarity of ‘subject. A pure landscape painter, 
such as Mr..Murray Smith who fills one room at the 
Leicester Galleries, is more exposed to the danger of 
monotony, of course, than either Mr. Whiting or Mr. 
Belcher, who occupy the other rooms at that address. 
The best pictures in Mr. Smith’s show, if scattered 
in a mixed exhibition, would be more effective than they 
are in his one-man display. . Their sombre tone and 


good design would be impressive’ were they  inter- . 


‘save as silhouette, invariably seems enlisted but ay 


spersed among pictures, say, by Mr. Connard, Jp, 
deed for that matter his own and Mr. Connard’s pic. 
tures would mutually benefit, for they would help each 
other. But as they are, Mr. Smith’s best works suffer 
from the embarrassment of Mr. Smith’s  restricteg 
ideas of key and colour, proportion and material. His 
horizons are, mostly, on a line, his proportion’ 9 
ground to sky being nearly invariable; his unit 
brownish land with little internal incident or interest 


a device to force the pitch of sky. A device, jf jt 
works, is justified; but it should not obviously obtrude. 
The Rembrandtesque plan of contrasting massed dark 
against massed light becomes a bore unless the dark 
itself smoulders with reflected or transient light. Mr 
Murray Smith to gain his end—a serene space of 
brilliant sky—too often denies the essential truth thy 
the earth reflects the sky. 

Mr. Whiting’s watercolours of dogs and horse 
and cavalcades are spirited and ‘‘slick’’; perhaps to 
slick, one feels, in a roomful of them. But even jf 
thoroughness of structure is here and there replaced 
by mere bravura, and if we receive an impression 
of dash and flimsiness instead of strength and large 
design, it is doubtless aggravated by the conditions of 
the one-man show. On the other hand, Mr. Whiting 
has the makings of a good sporting painter, a rare 
enough thing, heaven knows. Some of his processions 
of riders are designed with originality and suggest 
unusually well the rhythmic swing and flicker of horses 
in movement. Repose of treatment, a less common 
place and superficial type of rider, and the science to 
oppose restfulness with steadying foil of simplicity and 
breadth should not be beyond his potential reach. 

The third exhibitor at these Galleries—Mr. George 
Belcher—has the advantage of a double-barrelled ap 
peal; hence his liability to monotony is lessened. In 
his field Mr. Belcher is the best humorous illustrator 
we have to-day. He has more thorough and subtler 
draughtsmanship than his fellows, and on a compre 
hensive survey his work reveals an unexpectedly wite 
range of human study. The nature of his art demands 
a tinge of caricature and the use of extreme types. 
But with the caricature he blends a real human.ty and 
his most extreme types have a unique individuality. 
Not only is his facial play subtle, even at its best 
broadly funny, but also his expression of action is 
intimate and indefinable. His usual medium, the chalk 
pencil, naturally is more successful in original draw- 
ings than in press reproductions. One would welcome 
more pen and ink from Mr. Belcher. 

The Friday Club more or less convincingly demor 
strates in the Alpine Club that nothing really succeeds 
like sound knowledge, rare perception ‘and fastidious 
or at least unerring taste. Protestations, theories 
even logic, are not enough, when the resultant pic 
tures are up to stand their trial. Possibly Mr. Bevan 
has assured himself that the unique essential chara 
ter of trees is) logically bound to be expressed by the 
geometric formula he has worked out, ‘but, lo, the 
result for ever proves that the ‘‘treeness of a tree, 
whatever it be and however it may be suggested, # 
certainly ‘not in Mr. Bevan’s formula. So with the bet 
flower-pieces of the Gauguin-Roger Fry tradition. Ven 
often their colour is beautiful, and their rather precious 
rudeness of design stimulating. But the*quintegset 
nature of flowers is not immanent in them, nor perhaps 
perceptible by the minds that begat them. Far fine 
sensitiveness and far better draughtsmanship are. th 
keys that open inner shrines; the fascinating idea 
some short cut, some daring recipe, which conscious! 


falls short of one’s utmost perception, can work the 
trick and miraculously suggest the.core of nature, ® 
wretched delusion, nearly as pitiable as the hope 
that any substitute can do the work of real knowledge 
If they will believe it, Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Nash 
whose tree pictures are among the best things 10 
exhibition, would do far better work if they drew ® 
well and saw as much of the character of trees 
Cotman. The significance and simplification gail 
by-reducing Nature to the crudest elements have 
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t interest; significance and simplicity at- 
tained by refinement towards the spiritual essence are 
very different things. If seeing and expressing the 
minimum of quantity were an unfailing recipe for in- 
terpreting the maximum of quality what an easy job 


art would be! Without exception the pictures in this. 


Friday Club that fall short fail because of poverty of 
content, not because of excess. Mr. Slade’s ‘‘ Downs”’ 
js dull and flat because nature’s structure, colour and 
contour, are levelled down to coarse formula; Mr. 
Nash’s ‘‘ Viaduct,’’ a first-rate subject, is unimpressive 
and un-wonderful because it is mechanically schema- 
tied; Mr. Allinson’s and Mr. Wolfe’s “Still Life’’ 
would have been entirely charming had the relation of 
the backgrounds been subtly seen. And so on. 


THE INVISIBLE CONDUCTOR. 


Wr. the great German conductors think on any 
given topic may not have the decisive weight 
for us now that it would have had four years ago. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to learn that so recently 
as Eastertide they were expressing themselves in 
Berlin with engaging frankness on the once burning 
Bayreuth question—should an orchestral conductor be 
seen or unseen ? 

It was raised anew by the musical critic of the 
Vossische Zeitung, one Max Marschalk, who, it 
seems, has been considerably upset from time to time 
by the discovery that the conductor actually officiating 
at the Berlin Opera House has not always been 
identical with the person named in the bill. Inasmuch 
as the orchestral leader there is invisible from the 
auditorium, he declared that the value of his critical 
opinions incurred both ‘‘ difficulties and dangers "’ 
when a change occurred of which he was not: made 
aware beforehand. Thereupon he decided to, and did, 
despatch a round-robin to all the principal conductors 
in Germany, asking them whether they thought that 
“the ear alone sufficed for critical judgment of a 
musical performance, or whether, in accordance with 
habit, the eye was also required ?”’ 

The replies were numerous and characteristic, but so 
far I have seen only half-a-dozen of the most im- 
portant; and the rest need not concern us. First to 
speak was Richard Strauss; and his answer was 
emphatically in the affirmative. He had protested 
against the concealed orchestra ever since it was intro- 
duced. at the Berlin Opera House, in imitation of the 
Bayreuth device, for the first production there of 
“Parsifal.’’ He described Hans von Bilow and his 
successors as ‘‘ show-conductors’’—men whose ges- 
tures played as significant a part as their other qualities 
in the interpretation of the meaning and character of a 
work. They sought to impress their ideas not upon 
the orchestra alone, but upon the public, ‘‘ the seeing 
as well as the hearing’’ audience; and he, Strauss, 
found that it detracted from his enjoyment unless he 
could use eye as well as ear. He also argued that a 
fresh conductor was incapable, without numerous 
tehearsals, of altering in detail or bringing’ a new 
concept to béar upon the established ‘rendering’ of a 
work: an opinion which rather confirmed the critic’s 
complaint of unfairness when a change was not 
announced beforehand. 

After this it is amusing to read the testimony of 
Felix von Weingartner, who related as an example, 
that Wagner had directed in 1882 (the year it was pro- 
duced), the closing scene of the final performance of 
“Parsifat.”’ No one had a notion of it, for nobody in 
the theatre could see who the conductor was. Yet as 
soon as the fact got known several people were heard 
{0 observe, ‘‘ We noticed immediately that this time it 
Sounded exceptionally beautiful!’’ But, continued 
Weingartner, after-suggestion is not realizable. Had 
it'been previously announced that Wagner was going 
toconduct, and he had not actually done so, yet without 
the fact being made known, the public would still un- 
doubtedly have been under the impression that the per- 
Ormance was ‘‘ exceptionally beautiful.’ In his 
opinion, therefore, it was a mistake to leave room for 


any doubts, .possible. or probable, as to the identity. of 
the conductor, whom, on the whole, he would prefer 
to be in view of the. audience. , 

Arthur Nikisch drew. a distinction between the opera- 
house and the concert-room.. In, the former he thought 
that the orchestra and its leader might under certain 
circumstances; be. out of sight; in the latter, never. 
For his own part he always liked to see the performers, 
including in that category soloists such as violinists, 
pianists, &c.; but more particularly the conductor, 
“whose. action, provided he not a mere time- 


beater, uttered a language of the soul which illumined | 


the composition and. aided the understanding of _it— 
always, provided that it spoke, not direct, but through 
the mediums of the orchestra.’’ His long experience 
had led Nikisch to the conclusion that the public held a 
similar view. In the concert-room at least, an invisible 
conductor was utterly out of the question.. Quite.so; 
only this assertion, we fancy, was somewhat superfluous 
and hardly to the point. 

The three conductors above quoted are well-known 
to British audiences. The others, nearly as eminent 
in their own country, gave answers very much to the 
same effect, expressed in different terms and each from 


his own standpoint. Thus, Leo Blech believed in the. 


conductor’s gestures only as the means to.an end, yet as 
an indispensable part of his equipment as the outward 
indication of his will and desire, and therefore some- 
thing to be seen by the listener as well as by the 
executants. Fritz Stiedry went further.. He held the con- 
ductor’s task to be not. merely a musical, but a manual 
one. His. beat, his.movements, his physical gestures, 
become associated in the closest degree with the music 
that he is interpreting ; they:impart to it the clear touch 
of his own personality. The visible conductor compels, 
nay, deceives the ear of the listener. One hears with 
his thought; one hears with the eye also, How, 
unless both are working together, can complete under- 
standing follow? 

Another skilful musician, Siegfried Ochs, restricting 
himself to the question at issue, declared it to be an 
unfair system that allowed the.conductor’s identity ever 
to be in doubt, seeing that it was impossible without 
adequate rehearsal for him to mark the performance 
with his own individuality, - Georg Schumann, on the 
other hand, was not positive that the conductor’s 
methods mattered so much as their results; or, indeed, 
that they mattered at all to the audience after they had 
once become. familiar 

It will be long, let us hope, before any of these 
gentlemen revisit. the land where they were wont to 
earn both kudos and high fees with a minimum of hard 
work. Their absence has not, on the whole, been 
seriously felt. But their words might be studied with 
advantage by some of our native conductors, the 
trouble with whom is, not that they yearn for invisi- 
bility, but that they are too anxious to secure the 
lion’s share of attention and admiration. They are 
most of them ‘‘ show-conductors’’ in the literal sense 
of the term. They indulge in excessive gesture and dis- 
tract one’s mind from the simple study and enjoyment 
of the music or the often delightful playing of their 
orchestras. 

In the concert-room all these needless exaggerations 
of bodily movement amount to a grotesque nuisance. 
In the theatre they are even more out of place, because 
they divert concentration from the business of the stage 
and unintentionally challenge rivalry with the efforts 
of the vocal low-comedian. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HOUSE OF MERLINS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 


Sir,—It so happens that I have recently been putting 
forward to a circle of acquaintances certain ideas for 
the foundation of a society for the propagation of sug- 
gestive thoughts upon social reconstruction and for the 
exposition of ethical, philosophic, religious and prac- 
tical aspects of the relationship of the individual to the 
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State, and thus through the medium of various forms 
of literature and lecturing. 

In the light of the very stimulating correspondence 
which has already appeared under the heading of ‘‘ The 
House of Merlins,’’ | see now that I might well have 
called my conception ‘‘A Man’s League for Men.’’ 
For in the course of reviewing and discussing various 
aspects of the matter it was necessary to consider the 
question of the desirability of initiating women into 
such a society. The conclusions arrived at were that 
it would be unwise to seek the co-operation of women 
in efforts calling for subtlest intellectuality, power of 
judgment, sustained effort and physical energy, and is 
not this the crux of the whole question which these 
letters aim at defining? 

it is that point of ciear difference between the natural 
capabilities of a man and those of a woman, which 
women apparently intend to ignore and in regard to 
which woman never presented herself as more un- 
reasonable, perverse, or unintellectual, in the true sense 
of that word, than she does in the letters she has 
recently contributed as a supposed answer to Mr. 
Gosset and his adherents. 

lf indeed it were possible, even to summarise brietly 
here the results of our survey of the question it might 
aid these female champions who have entered the lists’ 
in this matter to realise a little more clearly than they 


_ than to hinder it by cynical doubts and deriding jeers, 


do that no man in this wide world has any desire to | 


belittle women, to subject or despise them, because 
it proves to be so obvious that the characteristics of 
their sex, as bestowed upon them by the Creator, fit 
them so wonderfully for certain offices in life and those 
of men for others. 

It is also surely a question of what time there is 
for such things as women would now wish to do. 

The creative artist, the professional man, the artisan 
are all alike prompt to realise that that portion of the 
twenty-four hours which even at the best of times and 
at the height of their energy they can give to their 
chosen work, and intellectual pursuits—Boards, com- 
mittee meetings, positions of administration, and 
society, to physical culture and to recreation enables 
them to accomplish but a very little—but a limited and 
individualised portion—of the great work of the 
complex world in which we now live. 

Do women when they deeply and conscientiously con- 
sider the idea of seeking administrative positions in 
the Legislature and in other ways barging into big 
things, feel that—after they have whole-heartedly ful- 
filled their mission as ‘‘ inspirative ’’ companion, wife, 
mother, nurse, teacher, mistress of their households, 
adviser in those matters upon which their sphere fits 
them to advise—there is to be any time left to play 
a man’s part in addition to their own? 

Women surely cannot long remain so utterly super- 
ficial and disillusioned, but will soon find the emanci- 
pation, which they apparently seek, in their own dis- 
enchantment. 

Yours faithfully, 
JASPER SALWEY. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—In your editorial comment upon my letter in 
your last issue you do not appear to have quite grasped 
my meaning. Perhaps it is that I have not made myself 
sufficiently clear. 

What I advocate as a means of preventing future 
wars is something rather more than a League of 
Nations. Frankly, I am bound to say that I really 
quite agree with you, sir, that a mere League of 
Nations would in itself be of no avail. We must not 
again fall into the error of the Hague Tribunal. All 
international schemes of arbitration are bound to fail 
unless there is power behind them. Order in a nation 
is maintained by the power of the police as opposed 
to the powerlessness of the individual. The same rule 
should apply to the community of nations . The only 
guarantee of universal peace is to be found in the 


centralisation of power. It is therefore neces 
for the welfare of the world at large that, at the close 
of this war, all nations should be compelled, by mutuaj 
agreement at the peace congress, to disband the whole 
4 their armed forces, and to place at the disposal of 
an international tribunal the proportion of man-j«, 
demanded by that tribunal as their share in an inter. 
national police force. The international tribunal would 
of course, allow each nation to maintain a certain 
force to uphold the authority of the home government 
and to ensure civil order; but it .would have to be 
clearly laid down what the maximum in each particular 
nation should be; and the slightest attempt at def. 
ance of this international law would have to be speedily 
dealt with in a very forcible manner by the inter. 
national police force acting under the orders of the 
international tribunal. I am firmly convinced that some 
such scheme as this is essential to the life and liberty 
of mankind; and it is therefore, surely, the duty of 
all to help on the realisation of such an end rather 


I have no doubt but that it will be objected that the 
different patriotic elements in the international force 
would come into conflict and cause disruption. That 
is, I think, a very pessimistic view to take of the 
future of mankind. A common aim in view keeps the 
Allies united in this war; discipline forbids political 
strife in our national army; surely it is logical to as- 
sume that the same forces will operate to keep to- 
gether an international army ! 

Yours etc., 
Tuomas Hope FLoyp. 
Scarborough, April 16th, 1918 


A PLEA FOR THE PREMIERSHIP. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Under the above title Viscount Esher has an 
article in the current number of the National Review, 
asking the public to avoid fault-finding for a while, 
and produce criticism that ‘‘ would be of a constructive 
order and free from friction.’’ 

The Editor of the Review remarks that if we are on 
our side to trust the Prime Minister, he must, on his 
side, trust the people. Has he done so? Have not the 
public been treated as nervous babies, not fit to hear 
anything disconcerting or disastrous? Their news- 
papers have been taught that a little of the truth goes 
a long way, if it is not positively pernicious, with the 
result that rumours and exaggerations gain evidence 
everywhere. 

Again Mr. Lloyd George does not govern his own 
ministers. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? We have 
the disgusting spectacle of one Ministry openly 
declared to be so hostile to another that t 
refuses it information, and_ salaried committees 
daily increased, which do no good _ whatever, 
and do not even meet for the purpose of t 
except in the most casual way. As a result, everything 
is late, and whenever Government does act it blusters 
and flusters, like a man who is in the wrong. The 
Ministry of Munitions is the latest to be exposed as 4 
spectacle for public disgust. What is there to be said 
for its methods of business? 

Where are the decent brains and foresight of the 
country? Not evidently in the Departments which have 
to confess to egregious errors and appear to have about 
as much tact as Bill Sikes, and as much knowledge 
human nature as a fourth form boy. Oh! for an hout 
or two of Kitchener! He would have cleared out the 
incompetents, regardless of influence of any kind. He 
would have rebuked officials into a sense that they 
ought to do something, besides hand on responsibility 
to somebody else, and he would not have allo ¢ 
men over 40 to be called for the army while “*indis 
pensables’’ of less age in these blundering ministries 
with their drawn salaries in their hands, continue thet 
casual and incompetent work. This is not my opinio® 
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of trenchant truth from Mr. Harold Cox in the Sunday 
Times of April 14th. All the able-bodied persons in 
the fainéant Ministry of Reconstruction might be 
cleared out and enter the army without any loss to the 
national cause, for ‘‘the whole of this Department,”’ 
says Mr. Cox, ‘* ought to be scrapped at once.”’ 
Criticism of this kind may cause friction, but it is 
thoroughly deserved, and to ask for its suppression 
on patriotic grounds is ludicrous. The weight of public 
opinion must be applied to make Government estab- 
jishments constructive instead of obstructive. The 
public is tired of Ministerial apologies and eleventh- 
hours confessions of error. It wants things done in a 
better way, and it is Mr. Lloyd George’s business to 
see that they are so done. 
Yours faithfully, 
W.H.S 
April 23rd, 1918. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES SCANDAL. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 

Sir,—I read with much interest your articles on 
the co-operative stores and income-tax. As 1 am 
chairman of the Newport Pagnel Rural Food Control 
Committee, I have acquired information which may be 
of some use to you. Ai little geographical knowledge 
is necessary for the full understanding of the cir- 
cumstances. Our area comprises the northern corner 
of Bucks; it is some twenty miles long by twelve 
broad, includes 45 villages with a population of 18,000. 
Newport Pagnel itself is an urban district outside our 
area; SO is Bletchley. We have two larger centres of 
population, Olney, in the extreme north, about 3,000, 
and Broadwell and Stantonbury, nearly 4,000, joining 
the Wolverton and Stony Stratford Rural District. 
These places, Bradwell and Stantonbury, are chiefly 
inhabited by men employed in the L.N.W.R. works 
at Wolverton, where there is a large co-operative 
store. This store has a branch in Stantonbury. Our 
committee has no power whatever over Wolverton, 
and vice versa. 

When our Committee was formed the Newport 
Pagnel Rural District Council appointed seven mem- 
bers, who co-opted two Labour members, two women, 
and one squire; thus making up the number of twelve 
prescribed by the Ministry. One of the Council mem- 
bers represents Bradwell, so does one of the Labour 
members. 

We were at once required by the Wolverton Co- 
operative Society to appoint a representative for 
them. We declined, stating that we recognised no 
difference between one tradesman and another, and that 
if representation were given to the Co-operative 
Society, it must also be given to other tradesmen. 

About six weeks back the Co-op. returned to the 
charge, and practically threatened us with a food riot, 
if we did not concede their demand. Note that this 
demand came from an area outside our jurisdiction. 

The riot duly happened in Wolverton. As I wished 
to know whether there had been sensational and false 
reports, I went over to Wolverton and made private 
enquiries. The reports had not been exaggerated. 

This is what had happened. There is in Wolverton 
a capable private dealer. On a Friday (or Saturday) 
evening the Co-op. ran out of margarine; the private 

er was well supplied. 

The local Food Committee happened to be sitting, 


their premises were stormed by a crowd, who de- 
manded that the supplies of the private dealer should | 


be confiscated and handed over to the Co-op. The 
chairman went down to explain that the committee 

no power to do anything of the kind; this was 
ttue; he was knocked over and kicked. 

I learned further that the riot was deliberately 
figineered by the manager of the Co-op., who ran 
short of supplies on purpose. Of course I could not 
take evidence on oath, or cross examine; but I believe 
my. information to have been correct; one of my infor- 
oa was a policeman. But I learned something 


The Trades Unions which in this case means 
the A.S.E., wish to annex the Co-ops. Their 
motive is (a) to annex the funds; (b) to eliminate 
the Co-ops. as a separate political organisation. The 
Co-op. managers back up their movement because (a) 
they see themselves with better chances of becoming 
M.P.’s, if they are absorbed by the Trades Unions; 
(b) they believe that with the aid of the Unions they 
can exterminate rival traders. 

Perhaps this sounds to you somewhat fanciful. I 
have learned that nothing is too absurd for the 
B. W.-°M.; and when he is told that the Co-ops. are 
the ‘‘ People’s Providers,’’ he will accept their dicta- 
tion. 

This particular claim is contrary to facts. I have 
been signing jam sugar orders. Only one applicant 
dealt with a co-op. ; many of them dealt with a private 
store in the same street. : 

The long and short of it is, that ambitious young 
managers of co-ops. are planning a political career for 
themselves. 

The Ministry of Food is an accursed institution. It 
gives way to popular clamour all along the line; and 
actually impedes the production and storage of food, 
because it is morbidly afraid of envies and jealousies, 
resulting in riots. 

So far as I can foresee, we are heading straight for 
anarchy. The men who are supposed to govern us 
have no courage, and no convictions. To say that 
they are out for votes is superficial. The fact is that 
we are in the coward’s grip. 

This letter is very long, but I think it is worth 
reading. It is not likely that the phenomena of which 
I speak are confined to one locality. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C. Tarver, 
(J.P., Chairman of five local bodies). 

Brookside, Woburn Sands. 

. April 7th, 1918. 


DISCHARGED SERVICE MEN. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEew. 


Sir,—The offer made through the Press about 18 
months ago to give four weeks free training in engin- 
eering drawing to discharged Service men is still open. 
The intention is to prepare architects, painters, etchers, 
book illustrators, etc. for temporary employment in 
various forms of war work; not to provide new careers 
for men who are unable to resume their pre-war calling. 
The majority of the women students who have passed 
through a similar course here earn as junior draughts- 
men from 35s. to £3 a week. Men who have some 
knowledge of aircraft, motors, wireless telegraphy or 
guns, etc. and mathematics, and who become good 
draughtsmen should receive twice as much. Applicants 
should call here at about 11 o’clock any morning ex- 
cept on Saturday, when the best time is from 3 to 
5 o'clock. Brief replies to questions will be given when 
a stamped addressed postcard is sent with enquiries. 

Your obedient servant, 
S. B. K. CauLriep. 

23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.z. 

15th April, 1918. 


CANADA AND TITLES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—The Canadian Government have agreed that 
there are to be no more hereditary titles granted to 
Canadians. In recommending this order to the Im- 
perial Government, Sir Robert. Borden has, I think, 
in the best spirit possible, taken measures to put an 
end to the abuses which ill-conferred distinctions are 
stirring up in a young country. He will be heartily 
supported by the great majority of his countrymen. 
For no society could look unconcernedly on at the 
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lavish hand-flinging of honours that has marked the 
past few years. If pure merit, with Dominion approval, 
were the sole qualification for the granting of Imperial 
favour, a shout against the institution, it is safe to 
say, might never have been raised. But where a few 
are raised on pedestals, and those few not the worthiest, 
though the most spectacular, a régime of disagreeable 
snobbery is bound to set in. Those of us who come 
from the other side of the Atlantic were never nursed 
in the cradle of supercilious aloofness. But, of course, 
as we branch forth we become just as amenable to 
titular strutting-it as those Malvolios who thrive most 
under the system. So, as we cannot, it seems, have 
an aristocracy of merit, and as from earliest times we 
have never aimed at propagating an aristocracy of 
blood, it would seem better if we once for all put a term 
to the aristocracy of Tom, Dick, and Harry. We 
should remain no less an integral part of the British 
ikmpire than England herself. Lempora matantur, 
nos et mutamur in illis. ; 
OVERSEAS. 


ALTRUISTIC SOLIDARITY AMONGST ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—A story in the April Abolitionist of three rats 
observed at Wallsend Colliery, Northumberland, 
shows not only the sagacity, but also the altruistic 
solidarity of those despised: animals. 

‘* Every evening at dusk, three rats could be seen 
crawling shoulder to shoulder to a grain shed in the 
colliery yard. On reaching the corn, two of the animals 
hastened away to their hiding place, whilst the third— 
a very old one—remained and fed. The meal finished, 
the two young rats scampered back to the grain 
store, and placing the aged one in her accustomed 
position in the centre, made the return journey, with 
the same measured tread as before. Careful investi- 
gation led to the discovery that the old rat was blind 
and deaf. The death of the latter a week ago, through 
misadventure, has removed from the scene a sagacious 
trio for which the workmen had much reverence and 
respect. 

Such is the narrative as given. The reverence and 
respect of the workmen was natural, for such a dis- 
play of filial and fraternal solicitude and devotion in- 
evitably inspires such feelings. 

{ once read of a rat leading another by a piece of 
stick, one end of which each had in its mouth. In- 
vestigation showed the led rat was blind. 

Someone has writter. :— 

‘* Ah man, the brute creation see, 
Thy conscience often needs the spur. 

Probably the different animal genera owe their sur- 
vival to this altruistic solidarity with their own species, 
which otherwise, on the principle of the house or king- 
dom divided against itself, would become extermin- 
ated by the many agencies operating to that end. 

As to the sagacity of rats, a gentleman had a lot 
of tadpoles in an aquarium. Their numbers were 
noticed to decrease rapidly. There being no known 
cause to explain the decimation, watch was kept. 
A rat appeared, and seating himself, took up in one 
paw a piece of the bread thrown on to the water to 
feed the tadpoles. With the other forepaw, he, as 
often as necessary, seized a tadpole, and biting off 


ss 


alternate pieces of bread and: tadpole, ‘exactly as a 
person might of bread and meat, proceeded to make 
a meal. ‘This explained the rapid decimation of the 
tadpoles. 

The capacity of rats for adapting means to ends 
is great, as when, through being in a jar, olive oil js 
otherwise inaccessible to them, they will dip their 
tails in through the bung-hole, and then lick the oj 
from them as long as they can reach any. 

A writer in one of the reviews some years ago, 
suggested on the ground of the range of intelligence 
they display, that the sub-human animals have access 
to all knowledge. In an indirect sense 
faculty being potential in any form of faculty, such 
a conclusion seems difficult to escape. Some contend, 
for example, that even the aesthetic sentiment cannot 
be denied to the nest-decorating bower-bird. 

Victor Hugo held that the lion of Androcles would, 
in a future incarnation, be human. Obviously the 
sense of gratitude towards the slave who had done 
him a kindness, was sufficiently strong to restrain 
the voracious and destructive instincts of the fierce 
beast of prey. 

I am, sir, your ae 
‘Mavrice L 
ie St. Paul’s Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


. Jounson. 


Mr. NEVINSON’S EXHIBITION. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—1 read with much interest and complete agree 
ment your reviewer’s article, ‘‘ Duds for the: Imperial 
War Museum.”’ I have also read, but with amusement 
only, Mr. Nevinson’s letter addressed to yourself and 
published in the SaturDay Review of April 13th. 

The only conclusion at which a reasonably minded 
individual can arrive is that your reviewer ‘‘ got 
home,”’ and well at that. 

I went to the Exhibition with a friend, and the only 
comment | felt called upon to make to my friend:was 
‘* Very’ interesting, but donot let us for one moment 
mistake this sort of thing for ‘ Art.’’’’ 

It is of course possible that the world as a whole is 
quite’ mistaken in applying the term ‘‘Art’’ to the 
works of the Early Masters. 

One thing however is quite certain—and that is, 
that if modern Cubism can be described as Art, the craft 
of the Early Masters certainly cannot. 

The fact of the matter is that this Cubism is the 
result of the constant craving after originality,-and is 
resorted to only because all legitimate paths have bees 
explored. I have endeavoured to make a close study 
of what I am pleased to believe is ‘‘ Art ’’—more especi- 
ally of ‘original Etching, and I know how difficult 
it is to be original. 

Out of the hundreds of contemporary Etchers there 
are really only two who can be said to have any-real 
claim to originality in an artistic sense, and whose 
work would always be identified if their signatures 
were omitted. For the rest if A. signed B.’s plate no 
one would be the wiser. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant,» 
T. Srmpson. 
18, Bruton Street, Ww. 
April 13th, 1918. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE CO. 


London : 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 


Funds £23,800,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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REVIEWS. 
A TOUR DE FORCE. 


American Visit. By the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Smith, 
., K.C.,M.P. Hutchinson. 6s. net. 
HE Attorney-General owes his rapid rise to the 
head of his profession quite as much to his 
abnormal physical power as to his mental calibre, igh 
though that is. Speaking in examiner’s language, 
there are several men at the Bar (Sir John Simon, for 
one), whom we should place in the same class as Sir 
Frederick Smith for knowledge of law and general 
subtlety and reach of mind. But for exuberant, in- 
exhaustible vitality we should put Sir Frederick in a 
dass by himself and mark him +1. This amazing 
American tour, narrated in the volume before us, is 
f of our opinion. No one but a man of quite 
exceptional capacity for physical fatigue could have 
travelled 10,000 miles in mid-winter about the United 
States, and delivered to huge audiences from three to 
five speeches a day, wound up either by supper and 
bridge, or by embarking on the cars for the journey to 
the next town some 500 miles off. Every man has his 
foible. ‘* F. E.’s’’ vanity has always been that of im- 
pressing others with his untireable energy. To sit 
smoking and playing bridge till 3 a.m., and then to rise 
with a ‘‘now I must read my brief for to-morrow '’— 
this has always been ‘‘F. E.’s’’ pose, and surely a 
very harmless one to everybody but himself, for that 
sort of thing in time must ‘‘fret the pygmy-body to 
decay.’ The impression conveyed to the world by ‘ My 
American Visit’ will be just that which we have 
described. There is a monotony about the thirty days. 
There is the big luncheon of from three to five 
hundred solemn bankers or lawyers, and the speech of 
jo or 40 minutes. These proceedings last till 
30r4 p.m. Then there is the big dinner at 6.30, with 
short speech: then the hurrying off to the monster 
meeting: then the scurrying off in bitter winds and 
snow-drifts to the station, where a two hours’ wait 
seems the rule, followed by a night in the cars, the 
horrors of which only those know who have ex- 
perienced them. At Kansas City and Topeka even our 
Attorney-General admitted that he was tried very highly 
by the following programme : ‘‘7.30 a.m. Public Break- 
fast at the Station with an address to our hosts,. the 
Chamber of Commerce; nine o’clock, speech at the 
Garden Theatre ; one o’clock, speech at Topeka; eight 
o'clock, Mass Meeting at Topeka. The intervals he 
(the impresario) ‘‘ had considerately left to ourselves.’’ 
Some of the newspapers have indulged in foolish and 
ill-natured snéers at the artless egotism of the book. 
How can a man’s diary of a tour be anything else but 
egotistical; or what would it be worth if it were not 
so? Artless it certainly is; that is its charm; there is 
a vein of buoyant and boyish sentiment : but you must 
take ‘‘F. E. ’’ as he is; and what is he but a very 
clever, strong boy, bubbling over with fun and 


mischief; never disdaining a commonplace or a tag? | 


Who but ‘* F. E. ’’ would dare to moralise on the fact 
that people on the verge of battle or the scaffold in- 
dulge in sensual enjoyment? Who but ‘“‘ F. E.”’ would 
dare to quote, the night before sailing, ‘‘ cras ingens,’’ 
ttc.? There is too, some careless writing, as when 
speaking of Disraeli as the political legatee of Burke, 
he adds, ‘‘ from whose ideas, indeed, he borrowed even 
his title !’’ But the nation ought to be very grateful 
to the Attorney-General for this almost superhuman 
effort of propaganda, which we are sure must have 
enlightened and encouraged the American public, and 
done much to emphasise the newly-awakened feeling of 
friendship between two great nations, for'many gener- 
ations in imperfect sympathy with each other.” It is 
true that Sir Frederick’s speech at the meeting of the 
New York Bar Association excited some adverse 
ttiticism both in the American and the British press, 
and led to the silly report that he had been ‘‘ recalled.’’ 
In addressing a professional gathering our Attorney- 
General ‘‘ put them wise ’’ on the subject of a League of 
Nations, a bold experiment, certainly ; for to put people 
wise is often a euphemism for making them look fools ; 


| 
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Success in life as in warfare can only be 
achieved by energy and persistence. But 
these all-important qualities 
in the individual depend upon the main - 
tenance of subtle sources of vitality 
which must daily be replenished and 
rebuilt. | Every output of energy, 
every persistent effort, exhausts part 
of the reserves stored in the body to 
meet the daily demands, and unless 
these reserves are quickly replenished © 
the demands of the next day overtake 
the supply, and loss of efficiency 
results. 
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and when the people are the Americans, headed by their 
President, it is as dangerous a job as arguing with the 
master of thirty legions. We think the Attorney- 
General’s speech on the League of Nations, couched in 
the most temperate, indeed, apologetic, terms, was 
rightly and timely made, and is a masterpiece of that 
elevated commonsense and historical sagacity which 
distinguish the true statesman from the idealist and the 
demagogue. It ought to be extracted from this 
volume and printed as a pamphlet. We congratulate 
the Attorney-General on his safe return from an ardu- 
ous and patriotic pilgrimage. 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 


The ing: Its effect on the History of Britain. By Arthur 
with many illustrations. Murray. 10s. 6d. 


HIS history of the Herring from the pen of Mr. 
Arthur Samuel is a valuable contribution to the 
contemporary literature of the Great Food Problem. 
it was said of Holland at her zenith that she was 
‘builded up on the herring’’ and the figures Mr. 
Samuel quotes of the catch of herrings by the Dutch 
fishermen in British waters in Tudor and Stuart times 
are a remarkable commentary upon that neglect of 
England’s great Ocean Common to which our modern 
economists are to-day inviting public opinion. 
author quotes some truly remarkable statistics from a 
pamphlet by Sir Roger L’Estrange of Hunstanton, 
written in the 17th century. Sir Roger in 1674 memor- 
ialises the King in protest against the invasion of our 
Home waters by the Dutch. The Dutch fishing fleet 
then aggregated some eight thousand vessels, employ- 
ing 200,000 seamen, and was the cradle stage and its 
Naval Reserve for the great Dutch Sea Power. Accord- 
ing to L’Estrange these foreigners ‘‘ are taking from 
His Majesty’s Seas no less than ten million of pounds 
sterling’s worth’’ of herring and cod. These figures 
are indeed remarkable when we consider that at pre- 
war prices the million sterling was at that time about 
the value of the entire annual harvest of the sea yielded 
to Great Britain’s fishing operations of every kind! 
During the reign of Charles II, Mr. Secretary of 
State, Coke writes that a Dutch fishing fleet of ‘‘ above 
a thousand sail of busses, besides their jagers and 
other ships,’’ are in Yarmouth; that they dry their nets 


there ‘‘ in a field two miles in length and come ashore | 


sometimes above ten thousand persons.’’ The numbers 
of the fish in these great herring schools, which still 
visit our shores, really baffle the imagination. 


that ‘‘ over five hundred million herrings are contained 
in one square mile of one of the many shoals ’’ which 
approach the coasts of Britain. And ‘‘a_ shoal 
usually covers half a dozen square miles, though 
it may be very much larger.’’ Truly a _ pro- 
digious food reinforcement, could such shoals be har- 
vested and then distributed through cold storage 
depots! The wholesale price of these delicious fish in 
1764 was as low as ten pence per thousand, whereas 
in these war days the lieges are in luck if they can 
secure their daily herring for tenpence! We hope that 
our representatives in Parliament will keep Mr. 
Samuel’s book upon their tables during the months at 
hand. The book, apart from the history of the herring, 
deals with the problem of Cold Storage and the ex- 
treme cheapness of some of the modern refrigerating 
processes. Every country village, indeed every modern 
Country House which is electrically lighted, might 
have an adequate refrigerator chamber both for fish 
and game. 

It is difficult to read this connected history of the 
most common of all our sea fishes without a con- 
viction that not merely we English, but all other 
modern States with wide littorals continue most griev- 
ously to neglect that ‘eminent domain,’ the Ocean. Its 
supreme importance as the element of Power and one 
over which Trade can be freighted most cheaply—that 
indeed is no new story. Mr. Samuel quotes the eco- 
nomic threnody of Frederick List, which is of itself 


Our | 
| engines, with fish hatching stations and oyster beds 


Mr. | 
Samuel quotes Huxley as declaring at Norwich in 1881 __ 


a whole declaration of Welt-politik, though happily 
for us the German Nation, more landlocked than any 
other, was too late to learn from List its full signif. 
cance. 

‘* The sea is the High Street of the Earth. The Seg 
is the parade ground of the Nations. . . The Seg 
is so to say, the rich village Common on which 
all the economic Peoples of the World may tury 
their herds out to grass. The man who has no 
share in the Sea is thereby excluded from a share 
in the good things of the world; he is the step. 
child of our dear Lord God.’’ 

But what England and her Empire have not yet 
realised is what the Dutch writers two centuries since 
over and over again in the book under review describe 
as that ‘‘ great Gold Mine, the Ocean.’’ Yet a 
man’s labour, if applied to the Sea and backed with a 


| capital expenditure which in the case of any land in- 


dustry would be exiguous, even starveling, can win 
wealth from the Ocean with both hands. Let us con. 
sider the capital expenditure on the Ocean of a few 
Nations given to careful book-keeping. The United 
States properly leads the way because for now forty 
years the intensive cultivation of its Ocean has been 
generously fostered by liberal grants of public money 
to those men of science who do this kind of business in 
its great waters. The invested capital expenditure of 
the United States on ships, boats, nets, and other 


which are as carefully cultivated as any surburban allot- 
ment and produce two-thirds of all the oysters in the 
world—this entire capital aggregates £15,000,000, and 
the annual gross income derived is now over 
£30,000,000. In Great Britain our total capital em- 
ployed is £12,000,000, the annual yield is £10,000,000. 
In Canada where fish cultural operations, such as sal- 
mon and lobster hatcheries have now been carried on 
on a liberal scale for thirty years, the invested capital is 
to-day some £500,000, the annual yield nearly 
£800,000. 

Lord Dunraven, who was born and bred to the sea 
and its ways, believes that, if the State would under- 
take to both sow its ocean and also to reap it (for it is 
certain that private enterprise will never undertake, as 
the Governments of Canada, Japan and the United 
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States do, to liberate hundreds of millions of cod and 
flat fish and lobsters in the Ocean; and shad, whitefish 
and salmon in the rivers)—if the State here will both 
sow and reap, with a proper train and motor service, 
and with cold storage depots in every country town, 
then the Naval Estimates, this authority believes, 
might be earned from the ocean, while the citizen 
might get fish so cheaply that the Nation’s bill for 
butcher’s meat might also be considerably reduced. 

Between paying the herring price, tenpence per 
thousand fish, which Mr. Samuel mentions as obtaining 
in the 17th century, and the tenpence for one fish to- | 
day there is, indeed, a great gulf fixed. Is it not | 

sible that the State might farm its vast and fertile 
Common at our very doors, so as to bridge, at least to | 
some degree, that great gulf? 

In a recent issue of the Journal of the Marine Biologi- 
cal Association, Dr. E. J. Allen reckons that an acre 
of good land will produce annually 73 pounds of beef, 
but that the mussel beds of Morecambe Bay yield ten | 
thousand pounds of mussels per acre. These mussels | 
are the ‘‘ moules ’’ of the delicious French cuisine, but | 
even were they regarded as mere pabulum for other | 
food fish, such as trout, which swallow them greedily, 


‘what endless raw material they afford for other food 


supplies! And we have in these islands, did we culti- 
vate them properly with both mussels and oysters and 
lobsters, a thousand Morecambe Bays. 

The endless chain of biology in the ocean is of ab- 
sorbing interest, and Mr. Samuel has done well to draw 
attention to it at this lean time. It is just the subject 
which the Resources Committee inaugurated by the late 
Earl Grey and Sir Starr Jameson should thoroughly 
exploit and develop in the Nation’s interest. 
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authorised by Central Prisoners of War Committee) 


has under its care a very large number of oa 
prisoners which is likely to be considerably in- Rae 
creased in the near future as a result of the heavy i 
fighting now taking place on the Western Front. i 
hese eagerly or forward to the arrival of the 
parcels of food which alone keep them from actual 4 
starvation. 

The following extracts from Prisoners’ letters are typical 
of hundreds received, and show how much the effort to 
mitigate their sufferings is appreciated :-— 

** Thank you much for kindn during 

contents as well as if I had at a banquet... . 1 think 

I have only my kind donors to thank that I am alive te 

come home.”” 

The price of all commodities having risen so emor- 
mously has more than doubled our expenditure. 
WE APPEAL FOR FURTHER HELP 
to replenish our depleted Funds so that the work may 
be fully maintained. 

Cheques &c. should be forwarded to 
Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. Treasurer, 
25, TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.7 


N.B.—A shop has been opened at 43 Sloane Street (kindl 
ent bythe Orne) for he collection and sal of 


in aid of the Fund. 
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LATEST BOOKS 


> y of the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson, By Colonel 
» WLP. a C.S.L. A mew and revised edition edited and supplemented _ 


by Mrs. Luther S, Livingston. Frank Hollings. 12s. 6d. net. 


The late Colonel Prideaux, who published the first edition of © 


this book in 1903, had seen much service in the East. On the 


walls of his pleasant house in Thanet hung the chains he had | 


worn for two years as a prisoner in Abyssinia ; he had memories of 
Zanzibar, the Persian Gulf, and Kashmir; and, when he came 
to retire; he had fully earned the scholarly leisure of his library. 
He was an accomplished bookman with a wide range, and paid 
special attention to the eighteenth century, and to certain 
choice authors of the nineteenth. He had all the fussy accuracy 
of the retired Anglo-Indian, and was the very man to compose 
a bibliography, being learned and correct to a comma. 

The volume before us, which in its revised form bears the 
addition ‘‘ Pentland Edition,”” has already made its reputation 
among Stevensonians and amateurs of the book market who pride 
themselves on unique or rare items, special sets or limited issues. 
For the ordinary reader some of these rarities and the prices they 
fetch are mere folly. It does not follow that, because a thing 
is rare, it is intrinsically valuable. But it is no use arguing with 
a book collector, especially when he is in pursuit of a favourite 
author. One can only wish that Stevenson had secured in his 
life one-twentieth of the price that enthusiasts, especially in 
America, pay for his trivial outpourings as well as his first 
editions. 

Stevenson’s romantic life and character, apart from his merits 
as a skilled—perhaps, overskilled—stylist, won him a vast crowd 
of affectionate admirers. A reaction was bound to come, and 
has been* freely expressed of late years on the critical side. 
But when all is said by the advocatus Diaboli, R.L.S. remains 
a singularly attractive and courageous figure, and one can still 
follow with pleasure the pranks and divagations of which this 
record supplies many hints. The revised edition bears on the 
title-page a name well-known among American book-collectors. 
Stevensonians on this side of the Atlantic will note with envy 
the existence of an American issue which has special introductions 
by Mrs. Stevenson. The book, in which she shared authorship 


with her husband, ‘ The Dynamiter,’ does not rank high among | 


his works, but there can be no question of Mrs. Stevenson’s 
ability to appreciate the talent and temperament of R.L.S. 

Critics will find a full and convenient list of books and articles 
referring to him—a detail of importance to the serious student. 
We recognise, for instance, old friends in the study which appears 
among the ‘ Partial Portraits’ of Henry James (1888); Mr. 
Archer’s still earlier appreciation of 1885, which won him the 
friendship of the novelist; the ‘ Athenzum’ articles of 1895 
which sounded the note of reaction; and the essay by an accom- 
plished romancer of the Stevensonian school which appeared in 
‘Couch Fires and Primrose Ways,’ in 1912. 

Altogether the book is a model of its kind, and a worthy 
tribute to a delightful personality. 


The Price of Freedom, An Anthology for all Nations. Chosen by F. Melian 
Stawell, and illustrated with Reproductions of famous Paintings and Sculptures. 
Headley. 3s. 6d. net. 


This little book ‘‘ confesses itself inspired by the Poet Laure- 
ate’s Anthology—The Spirit of Man,’’ and follows his plan of 
giving the authors of the extracts in an Appendix at the end, a 
proceeding which may flatter those possessed of wide reading 
and good memories, but which otherwise seems to us rather a 
nuisance. Who wants to be at the labour of guessing whether 
some Greek is by Sophocles or Aeschylus, or some German by 
Schiller or Goethe? We do not want a puzzle element imported 
into a book for spiritual comfort and enlightenment, nor do we 
wish to encourage the sentiment expressed in the line, 

** Knowledge is proud that it has learnt so much.”’ 

Miss Stawell is an accomplished classical scholar, and has 
included some fine things with effective translations from ancient 
Greece. France, Italy, Russia, America, and China, as well 
as our enemies,have lent their share of poets and prophets. We 
find Meredith exclaiming, 

Soaring France! 
Now is Humanity on trial in thee,” 
and Goethe explaining that ‘‘ National hatred is a curious thing. 
You will always find it strongest and most passionate on the 
lowest level of civilisation.” 

There is not much humour in the book, the purpose of which 
is rather to elevate in a serious way, but we find a nice bit 
about Podsnap, and Lowell in the pungent dialect of ‘ The Big- 
low Papers” accusing England of hypocrisy and self-righteous- 
ness. But when he adds, 

‘* She’s praised herself until she fairly thinks 
There ain’t no light in Nature when she winks,’’ 
surely he overdoes his rebuke, which belongs elsewhere. The 
English do not weary people by talking about “ this great 
country ’’; they are generally busy running themselves down. 

The illustrations are choice and well worth looking at 
though not all of them can be described yet as ‘‘ famous.”” Here, 
as in her text, Miss Stawell is catholic enough to find room 
for the modern beside the ancient. Mr. Roger Fry’s picture of 
three grim Germans in war-cloaks comes after a fine piece of 
Greek sculpture and is followed by Rembrandt’s ‘ Execution of 
a Prisoner.’ So we find some of Mr. Binyon's noble. lines ‘ For 
the, Fallen’ placed between a scrap of Shelley’s ‘ Adonais,’ and 
four lines of the ‘ Iliad.’ 
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RECENT FICTION. 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘ Good Comrades’ is always 


something to be looked forward to with pleasure, and though 
“The Lyndwood Affair ’’ (Hutchinson, 6s. net) by Una Silberrad, 
is planned on different lines from the book we ‘have mentioned, 
it shows all the author’s power of writing an exciting romance, 
in this case arising from the nearly simultaneous death of a 

husband and wife, in perfect English. The situation is com- 
plicated by suspicions of foul play, encouraged by greed and 


fear. 
“The Painted Scene ’’ (Constable, 5s. net) by Henry Kitchell 
Webster, is a collection of very good short stories dealing with 


theatrical life in New York and other American cities as seen | 


from the. point of view of the chorus girl. They have won 


favour among those best qualified to judge them, and we can | 


accept them as lively and entertaining pictures of a strange 
world. At any rate they are quite good reading, and provide 
.an education in slang. 

“Next Door ’’ (Ward, Lock, 5s, net) by Fergus Hume is the 
latest work of the author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,”’ 
and is quite up to his usual standard. There are three mys- 
terious houses in a London crescent side by side; the middle 
one, tenanted by Lady Ban, a former light of the Halls, being 
used for secret gambling. There is a mysterious murder, a 
gentleman detective, a doctor, who is suspected of the murder, 
and an invalid lady who pervades the story, not to mention 
secret passages from one house to the other, and anonymous 
letters. 

“The Heart of Virginia Keep’’ (Ward, Lock, 5s. net) by 
Edwin Baird, is the story of a young lady of St. Louis. Her 
father, when young, had been mixed up in a saloon quarrel, 
and had killed a man in defence of a woman. Now, twenty-five 
years later, his crime came up against him on the day he had 
been elected president of a Bank, and all his wealth was swal- 
lowed up in the consequent crash. Virginia, after several trying 
experiences, surrenders her heart to the keeping of an eccentric 
newspaper proprietor, who met her while masquerading as a 

rter. 

“The Duchess in Pursuit ’’ (Mills Boon, 6s. net) by I. A. R. 
Wylie, is a collection of episodes in the life of Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Askminster, while she is in pursuit of her youth. They have 
appeared before in the pages of a monthly magazine, and bear 
reading as a whole better than could have been expected. They 
are followed by several short stories of considerable merit, among 
which we would single out ‘‘ Vaurien’’ for special mention. 
Readers in search of pleasant relaxation will delight in the 
duchess’s adventures. 

“The Lost Naval Papers” (Murray, ss. net) by Bennet 
Copplestone, is a series of tales of the English Secret Service 
during the early part of the Great War, collected in part from 
“Cornhill.’”? We are glad to have them in permanent form. Mr. 
Copplestone has given us a new type of detective to add to the 
long list already known to fiction, in the shape of Dawson, and 
we shall be glad to have as much more of his adventures as can 
be recounted. 

“Nostromo ’”’ (Dent, 5s. net) by Joseph Conrad, is the latest 
issue in the uniform edition of his works, and contains a preface 
by the author describing the inception of the book and its place 
in the general scheme of his ideas. We need add no word of 
praise for what is one of the most characteristic of Mr. Conrad’s 
novels. 

“The Toll of the Road” (Long, 6s. net) by Marion Hill, is 
another work dealing with the American stage. It describes 
how Gert Hall was taken away from her village to play a part 
in a touring company, and her adventures, mental and moral, 
during the years of education that followed. The story of the 
touring company is quite well told, and the change of character 
of the girl in her progress from school-ma’am to actress is 
cleverly indicated. 

“The Man of Silver Mount ’’ (Cassell, 6s. net) by Max Pem- 
berton, is one of this author’s imaginative romances. It tells 
of a mysterious island in the Atlantic, with caves, subterranean 
passages, a retired Mexican dictator, and natives who combine 
Parisian dresses with Paradisaical innocence. To these enters the 
European War with German and English men of war. The 
result is a thoroughly lively fighting tale. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 
PITT. 


By LORD ROSEBERY. Library Edition. With 
Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE RT. HON. H. H. ASQUITH 
OCCASIONAL ADDRESSES, 1893- 


1916. 


By the Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
LL.D. 8vo. 6s. net. 


HON. J. W. FORTESCUE 


BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN 
FLANDERS. 1690-1794. 


Being Extracts from ‘‘ A History of the British Army."’ 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and 
Plans. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A SPORTING AND DRAMATIC 
CAREER. 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON ("' Rapier”), Editor of 
“The Badminton Magazine.’’ Assistant Editor and Con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ Badminton Library.’” 8vo. 12s. net. 


JAMES STEPHENS'S New Volume of Poems 
REINCARNATIONS. 


By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of ‘‘ The Crock of 
Gold,”’ ‘‘ Songs from the Clay,"’ etc. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. net. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
LOVER’S GIFT AND CROSSING. 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


MASHI AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated from 
the original Bengali by various writers. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


SWINBURNE AND LANDOR: 


A Study of their Spiritual Relationship and its effect on 
Swinburne’s Moral and Poetic Development. By 
W. BROOKS DRAYTON HENDERSON, 8vo. 

8s. 6d. net. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS IN ETHICS. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L., LL.D., Fellow 
of the British Academy. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Westmiuster Gazette: —‘'An interesting and stimulating 
little book.’’ 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London, W.C. 2. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
GENUINE 


IRISH LINEN 


Pocket Handkerchiefs, Table 
and House Linen, Shirts and 
Collars, at MAKERS’ PRICES. 


Write for samples and Price List, sent post free. 


Robinson « Cleaver“ 


LONDON 44,C Donegall Place LIVERPOOL 


BELFAST 


Safeguard your Health with 


ord. Collis Browne's 


COUGHS, 
COLDS Acts like a charm ! 

DIARRHEA, COLIC, and 


Asthma, Bronchitis. ther bowel Complaints. 
Always ask for a “DR. COLLIS BROWNE." 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-. 5/-. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB, LTD. 
GOOD PROGRESS. 


Tue Awnvat Generat MEETING of this company was held on 
the sth inst. at the Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, London, Mr. 
William Harris presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the period covered by these documents had 
been one of continual anxiety to the directors. The great demand 
for labour, skilled and unskilled, the demands of the army on 
the staff, and the scarcity and high prices of raw materials 
had made manufacturing very difficult indeed, and he saw no 
immediate prospect of the strain lessening. In view of these 
difficulties the large increase which had taken place in the stock 
was a matter for congratulation, and reflected great credit on 
those responsible for having wisely anticipated the demand. The 
export trade and supplies to the company’s foreign branches 
had been considerably handicapped not only by delays in manu- 
facture due to the causes which he had mentioned, but also by 
Government restrictions and prohibitions. Owing to the largely 
increased cost of living the directors had been obliged materially 
to increase the wages of most of their staff, and they had reason 
to believe that their action was very much appreciated by their 
loyal and energetic co-workers. During the year considerable 
contracts for hotel, steamship, and colonial and foreign require 
ments had been entered into. This branch of the business was 
growing in a most satisfactory manner. The difficulties at the 
present time of handling such contracts were great, but many 
considerable orders had, notwithstanding all difficulties, been 
executed. The directors were fully alive to the great possibilities 
in the future in this branch of the business. The company’s 
branches were all in a healthy and most satisfactory condition ; 
one only which gave the directors some time ago a little anxiety, 
had now turned the corner and was doing well. The services 
of those in charge of the company’s branches had been carefully 
reviewed, and suitable bonuses awarded to those responsible 
for the satisfactory profit they had made. The sales of the 
company for the year ended 31st December, 1917, altogether 
apart from munition work, in London, Sheffield, Johannesburg, 
Paris, Biarritz, Nice, Lausanne, Rome, Buenos Ayres, Rio de 
Janeiro, San Paulo, and Montreal constituted a record. They 


were greater than the sales in any other year of the company’s 
existence, and it gave him even greater satisfaction to be able 
to tell the shareholders that from the 1st January, 1918, down to 
the latest practicable date, the sales were 35 per cent. higher 
than those for the corresponding period of 1917. Fifty per cent, 
of the staff had joined his Majesty’s forces, and 26 of them had 
laid down their lives for their country. The company continued 
to make substantial allowances where needed to those of the 
staff who had joined his Majesty’s forces. Arrangements were 
now being made for extending the education of the company’s 
assistants in regard to foreign languages, salesmanship, and the 
practical knowledge of the goods manufactured and sold by the 
company. In every respect the directors endeavoured to strengthen 
and extend the happy relations which had always existed between 
them and the staff. 

Dealing with the balance-sheet, the Chairman pointed out that 
the cash at £35,167 showed an increase of £9,438 over the 
figure at the 31st December, 1916, and referring to the item 
of investment, £240,038, he said that during the past year the 
directors had made one important, and he had reason to believe, 
highly profitable investment. Stocks now, stood at £417,939, 
as compared with £358,086 at the end of 1916. Part of the 
increase was due to higher prices, but the stocks had also in- 
creased in volume. The balance at the credit of profit and loss 
account was £47,731, as compared with £9,923. The profit 
from branches and subsidiary companies for the year was 
480,146, as against £53,853 for the previous year—a satisfactory 
increase of 426,293. On the whole he considered the accounts 
eminently satisfactory, disclosing as they did a healthy and im- 
proving position. Last year he gave a qualified promise that 
the payment of preference dividend might be resumed during the 
year, and this had been done. The dividend on the preference 
capital was now two and a half years in arrear to 31st December 
last. The directors recommend that on the 1st May next year 
one and a half year’s arrears be paid, and he entertained no 
doubt that a little later they would pay off the remaining year’s 
arrears, and thus leave future profits free for the distribution 
on the ordinary shares. He desired on behalf of the Board to 
thank the staff for their great services during the year, and 
also to thank the shareholders very sincerely for their loyal 
support of the Board at a time when the company’s affairs had 
not looked so well as they did at present. 

Mr. Stanley A. Mappin seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 


to perfection. 


SUNBEAM - COATALEN 


Priority of delivery of the war 
Sunbeam will be the 
receipt of your inquiry now. . . . 


The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPT' ON. 
Manchester Showrooms - 106 Deansgate. 


London and District Agents for Cars : 
J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond St., W. 1 


WAR IS THE WORK THAT TELLS 


That is precisely why campaign service suits the super-efficient 


SUNBEAM 


It emerges supreme from the stress of it. Our 
unsurpassed experience of standardising 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


of unprecedented power and proved reliability in such strenuous em- 
ploy, constitutes a guarantee alike of our ability and intention to supply 
the public with finer motor carriages than ever on the coming peace. 
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THE CITY. 


The Military Service Bill has been mainly respon- 
sible for the recent decline in quotations on the Stock 
Exchange, although anxiety in regard to the Western 
front has contributed. The calling up in the course of 
several months of 7 per cent. of the male population 
between the ages of 43 and 51 should not cause serious 
business disorganisation, but widespread uncertainty 
and caution is inspired by the fact that the whole 100 

r cent await the unknown verdicts of doctor and 
tribunal. The effect upon Stock Exchange securities is 
threefold. Take the case of textile shares as an ex- 
ample: the holder of these shares is uncertain first 
as to the effect of the Act upon the industry; the with- 


drawal of men may reduce output, demand, and, pos- | 


sibly, profits; secondly he may be called up himself 
and may therefore consider the advisability of realis- 
ing his shares in order to relieve his wife of any anx- 
iety concerning them; thirdly, the new range of mili- 
tary age includes a large number of active jobbers on 
the Stock Exchange (and their responsible clerks) and 
with the sword of Damocles overhanging them they 
are disinclined to take shares on their books. Con- 
sequently brokers with selling orders do not find an 
absorptive market. These are the main considerations 
which have governed price movements in the last fort- 
night and in the circumstances quotations have held 
very well. Shareholders should not sell unless they 
are obliged. 

A period of depression and uncertainty like the 
present usually affords favourable opportunity for the 
careful investor, and assuming that he has already 
made adequate subscriptions of National War Bonds 
and has provided for the making periodic appli- 
cations for some form of Government issue, he is justi- 
fied in devoting the balance of his available funds 
to investments which give a higher yield in order to 
meet increasing taxation. A selection of investments 
now requires cautious discrimination, but the investor 
may be guided by one or two simple principles. Care 
should be taken to avoid securities which are bene- 
fiting solely from war activity because they will suffer 
a relapse when peace ultimately arrives. On the other 
hand it may usefully be borne in mind that after the 
war the energies of the nation must be devoted to in- 
creased production and to the restoration of property 
that has been damaged or neglected owing to the war. 
It follows that companies engaged in the production 
and manufacture of iron and steel and machinery of all 
kinds will be busily occupied for some years to come. 
There will be a large demand for agricultural imple- 
ments of all descriptions; railways throughout the 
world will require materials for the construction and 
repair of rails, rolling stock, bridges, buildings, &c. ; 
building operations which have been arrested since the 
commencement of the war will be resumed and the re- 
constitution of devastated districts in the area of 
actual operations will be among the early problems 
to be tackled by the Allied Governments; shipbuilding 


‘must continue at high pressure to meet the world’s 


demands for tonnage and many great works of public 
utility such as construction of docks and power 
stations which have been suspended by shortage of 
materials and labour will be undertaken. 

Producers of prime materials, such as steel, iron and 
cement—to mention but a few among so many—and 
manufacturers of rails, girders and machinery will 
find after the war that their output will be limited 
only by the supplies of raw products upon which there 
will be a world-wide demand. Investors may therefore 
with reasonable confidence make a selection from 


shares such as the following: John Brown and Co., 
Baldwins, Bolckow-Vaughans, Dorman Longs, Dick 
Kerr and Co., and Swan Hunters. These names are 
suggested almost haphazard. The list can easily be 
extended, and any good broker will advise a client. 
There is an element of risk in view of possible com- 
petition, but broadly speaking there should be work 
for all well-equipped factories which produce the 
necessities of the hour. 


IRVINE’S SHIPBUILDING AND DRY 
DOCKS COMPANY (LIMITED). 


LORD FURKESS ON STANDARD SHIPS. 
SATISFACTORY ” BALANCE-SHEET. 


Tue Orpinary General Meetinc of Irvine’s Shipbuilding 
and Dry Docks Company (Limited) was held on the 17th inst. 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, the Rt. Hon. the 
Viscount Furness (the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman said that the directors were pleased to be 
able, at the first annual general meeting since the company 
became a public one, to present a balance-sheet which he 
thought, having regard to all the difficult circumstances under 
which they had had to work, might be regarded as satisfactory. 
The net profits. including the balance brought forward, 
amounted to £66,665. The directors recommended a dividend 
on the Ordinary shares of 8 per cent. per annum from June 
30th to December 31st, 1917, a final dividend on the Preference 
shares of 1s. 4d. per share, and a final dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of 10 10-11d. per share, all less income-tax, placing 
45,000 to reserve account, and carrying forward £8,785. 
During the past year they had built for the Admiralty vessels 
of distinctive types, and had had a large refrigerated meat-carrying 
vessel under construction, in addition to an oil tanker, cargo 
liners, and standard ships, and the directors considered that 
this variety of work had acted as a deterrent to the best results 
of output being obtained from their efforts. In his judgment 
the Government’s policy of standardising certain types of 
vessels was a sound one, and one which must necessarily tend to 
hasten construction. Each yard, however, should be given 
the class of vessel for the construction of which it was best 
adapted, and vessels of a uniform type, instead of being asked 
to build a number of standard ships, each one of a different 
size and design. 

The scarcity of suitable labour had for some time caused 
the directors great anxiety, but the Government were now alive 
to the vital necessity of releasing as many skilled men as 
possible from the Army to re-man the shipyards, and they 
were gradually filling up their requirements. The representa- 
tives of the employers and workmen on the North-East Coast 
in the shipbuilding and allied industries had recently passed 
a joint resolution assuring their comrades in the fighting line 
that they would stand shoulder to shoulder, determined to 
maintain and increase their efforts until complete victory 
crowned our arms. With this encouraging spirit animating 
our shipyard workers he for one was not pessimistic. He felt 
sure that the shipbuilding industry of this country need not 
fear eclipse, even by our American cousins, who were putting 
such tremendous energy into the vital task of building ships 
in the present emergency. 

With the object of bringing the plant into the highest possible 
state of efficiency and so that the available labour may be 
utilised to the greatest advantage, the directors are arranging 
to instal the plant necessary to drive the whole of the machinery 
at the Harbour Yard by electricity. 

As to the future he said the réle of prophet was a thankless 
one, and in any case in existing circumstances the future was 
hard to forecast ; he could however say with confidence that there 
is a large volume of work awaiting the shipbuilding industry, and 
for some years to come it would be certain that all facilities 
would be kept fully occupied. 

Before concluding his remarks the chairman said he would 
like to offer a tribute on behalf of his colleagues and himself 
to those of the staff and employees who are fighting, and to 
give expression of their deep sympathy for the relatives of those 
who have fallen or have been wounded in the service of their 
country. He also took the opportunity to place on record the 
appreciation of the directors of the splendid manner in which 
the officials and staffs had responded to the increased pressure 
of work, notwithstanding the serious depletion in their numbers 
owing to Naval and Military requirements. He felt sure that 
the general body of shareholders would wish to be associated 
with this expression. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the directors’ 
recommendations were formally approved. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1887 ARDEN BROS. & LINDS AY ee: 
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Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 


HEAD OFFICE: 
INCORPORATED BY 


Paid-up Capital, in 60,000 Shares of £20 each .. 


_ Court or Directors.—Sir Montagu Cornish Turner, Chairman; Sir Duncan 
Carmichael; Thomas Cuthbertson, Esq.; Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G.; William 
Henry Neville Goschen, Esq.; The Rt. Hon. Lord George Hamilton, G.C.S.I.; 
William Foot Mitchell, Esq.; Lewis Alexander Wallace, Esq. 

Manacers.—T, H. Whitehead; W. E. Preston. 

Sus-Manacer.—J. S. Bruce. 

Aupitors.—David Charles Wilson, F.C.A.; Henry Croughton Knight 
Stileman, F.C.A, 

Bankers.—The Bank of England; The London City & Midland Bank, 
Limited; The London ore Westminster & Parrs Bank, Limited; The 
National Provincial & Union Bank of England, Limited; The National Bank 
of Scotland, Limited. 

AGENCIES AND Brancues.—Amritsar, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Canton, Cebu, Colombo, Delhi, Foochow, Haiphong, Hankow, Hongkong, 
lloilo, Ipoh, Karachi, Klang, Kobe, Kuala Lumpur, Madras, Manila, Medan, 
New York, Peking, Penang, Puket, Rangoon, Saigon, Seremban, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Taiping (F.M.S.), Tavoy, Tientsin, Yokohama. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


(Presented at the Sixty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting, 10th April, 1918.) 

The Directors have now to submit to the Shareholders the Balance-Shect 
and Profit and Loss Account of the Bank for the year ended 31st December 
last. 

These show a net profit, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, of 
£560,261 38. 3d., inclusive of £457,465 10s. 2d. brought forward from the 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1917. 


s. d. 
To Capital, 60,000 Shares of £20 each, paid up af ze 1,200,000 0 0 
Notes in Circulation ove owe ose 925,991 16 1 
Current_and Other Accounts, including Provision for Bad 
and Doubtful Debts and Contingencies ae «+ 19,349,345 14 8 
Fixed Deposits 8,692,803 3 11 
Bills Payable :— 
Drafts on demand and at short sight 
on Head Office and Branches... £552,811 1 11 
Drafts on London and_ Foreign 
Bankers against Security, per 
Contra 39,549 14 9 
Acceptances on Account of Customers 1,255,976 


Loans Payable, against Security, per Contra... eet 532,500 


rd 
wom NOW co 


Due to Agents and Correspondents... ove 31,292 

Sundry Liabilities, including Rebates and Exchange 
Adjustments ose eee ove 1,178,901 

Profit and Loss os 476,261 


436,126,432 12 1 


Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, £6,150,453 
14s. 4d., of which £5,518,488 12s. tod. has run 
off at asth March, 1918. 

Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts for Purchase 
and Sale of Bills and Telegraphic Transfers, etc., 
£#12,356,483 28. 11d. 


4 s. d. 
By Cash in hand and at Bankers ‘“ oh sie a 8,694,145 6 11 
Bullion on Hand and in Transit - os a ove 45,228 17 11 
Government and other Securities... isd 3,325,977 6 10 
Security lodged against Note Issue and Government 
Deposits... owe ove ove 1,014,000 © 
Bills of Exchange, including Treasury Bills ... hes 4:337,9003 5 1 
Bills Discounted and Loans _... od «+ 10,143,108 10 1 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, per Contra... 1,255,976 4 3 
Due by Agents and Correspondents ... 221,146 1 
Sundry Assets oss ove ose 125,493 13 2 
Bank Premises and Furniture at the Head Office and 
Branches 516,959 19 1 


Balance of , Head Office and Inter-Branch Remittances, 
Drafts, etc., in transit 6,446,493 6 10 


£36,126,432 12 1 


.. £1,200,000 


38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 


ROYAL CHARTER. 


Reserve Fund .... £2,000,0 


previous year. The Interim Dividend at the rate of Fourteen per cent 
annum paid in September last absorbed £84,000. The amount now a aed 
is therefore £476,261 3s. 3d., and the Directors propose to pay a Fi 
| Dividend at the rate of Fourteen per cent. per annum, together with a eve 
| of One Pound per share, making nineteen per cent. per annum for the 
year, free of Income Tax; to add £100,000 to the Reserve Fund, which 
then stand at £2,000,000; to add £25,000 to the Officers’ Superanasane 
Fund; to write off Premises Account £40,000, and to carry forwelll ae 
balance of £167,261 3s. 3d. ® 

A Resolution will be proposed that the fees of the Directors be j 
to £10,000 per annum. The amount .was fixed at £6,000 in 1906, and the 
business of the Bank has been very greatly increased since that date. 

The Directors have to announce wit regret the retirement of their 
esteemed colleague, Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham, K.C.1.E., who for g 
years rendered valued service to the Bank as a member of the Board. 

Sir Duncan Carmichael, of Messrs. Gray, Dawes and Co., London, has tees 
elected a Director, and the Shareholders are now invited to confirm his election 

The Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, G.C.S.I., and William Foy 
Mitchell, the Directors who now retire by rotation, present themselves for 
re-election. 

The Auditors, Mr. David Charles Wilson, F.C.A., and Mr. Henry Croughtos 
Knight Stileman, F.C.A., again tender their services. 

The Dividend and Bonus will be payable on and after Wednesday, tty 
17th April. 


By Order of the Board, A. S. HEWETT, Secretary, 


AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended December, 
R 


To Interim Dividend at 30th June, 1917 ov on 
Balance proposed to be dealt with as follows :— 
Dividend, at the rate of 14 per cent. 
per annum, for the half-year to 


84,000 ee 


date... 000 06 @ 
Bonus of £1 per share 
Reserve Fund asa ode 100,000 0 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund ue 25,000 0 0 
Bank Premises .. 40,000 0 0 


Carried forward to Profit and Loss 


New Account 167,261 3 3 
476,261 33 
By Balance at 31st December, 1916 bisa ‘ona 
Less Dividend for half-year to jist 
Bonus of 12s. per share an al 36,000 © o 
Reserve Fund ous ++ 100,000 0 © 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund ous 20,000 0 © 
Bank Premises 30,000 © © 
270,000 
1 
Gross Profits for the year, after providing omy 
for bad and doubtful debts, Excess 
Profits Duty and Bonus to the Staff ... £923,040 7 #8 
Expenses of Management and General 
arges at Head Office and Branches 520,244 14 1 
£560,261 3 3 


T. H. WHITEHEAD, 
W. E. PRESTON, 
DE, Accountants. 
Lonpon. 27th March. 1918. 
Examined and found correct, according to the Books, Vouchers and Securities 

at the Head Office, and to the Certified Returns made from the several Branches, 
subject to there being no direct verification of certain Continental Balances 
which under present conditions cannot be obtained, and to the remark that 
full details and confirmation of the Inter-Branch transactions in transit at 
gist December, 1917, have not yet come to hand. 

D. C. WILSON, 1 

H. C. K. STILEMAN, } 


) 
; Managers. CUTHBERTSON, 

W. FOOT MITCHELL, | 
L. A. WALLACE, 


Auditors. 


LONDON & THAMES HAVEN OIL 
WHARVES. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS—IMPROVED 
EARNING CAPACITY. 


Tue TwentretH Orptnary Generat Meetinc of the London 
and Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd., was held on the 16th 
inst., at The Baltic, St. Mary Axe, E.C., Sir Owen Phillips, 
K.C.M.G., M.P. (Chairman of the company), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. T. Clarkson J. Burgess) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: The profits for the year ended 31st 
December, 1917, as shown in our printed accounts, and taken 
in comparison with those for the year ended 31st December, 
1916, are less by about’ £17,000, but this reduction does not 
affect the stability of your security; it also does not affect your 
dvidend or your dividend prospect, but it does reduce, I regret 
to say, the amount of excess profits duty which the company 
contributes towards the country’s financial necessities—the cost 
of this great war. If you take the accounts for the year 1912 
and 1913—Wwhich periods were immediately preceding the war— 
you will recollect that these accounts were very satisfactory. 
They enabled us, after providing for suitable depreciation of our 
assets, to place £10,000 to reserve and to pay you 8 per cent. 
per annum dividend. 

If you look at the accounts for the subsequent years you 
will find that, besides paying excess profits duty, we have been 
in a position to do rather more than was done in the years 
1912 and 19f3. The company has been still further consolidated, 
the reserve fund having been largely increased, and considerable 
sums have been devoted out of revenue to maintaining in a state 
of efficiency the whole of the company’s works and plant. Owing 


the war, which only came into use in 1914 and 1915, and the 
development of practically all the other departments of. our 
business, our profits during the war period have been greater 
than previously. 

You must recollect that this country almost entirely depends 
for its supplies of oil, petrol and allied products on ships arriving 
safely from overseas so that this company feels the loss when 
the enemy sinks a tank steamer. There is a great deal being 
said to-day on the production of petrol and motor fuel from home 
sources. This is no new subject. It must be remembered that 
these questions have not been overlooked by business people in 
the past, and are now only what may be called popular because 
of the necessities arising out of the war. Any help we ca# 
render to the solution of this problem will be willingly giver, 
but in any case I am confident that a great impetus will take 
place in the trades for which we cater, and that after the war 
this company will not only hold its own, but, while assisting 
others, will, I hope, reap its share of reward in any further 
developments of the oil industry. 

I should like to point out that a small clerical error has crept 
into the report. The amount of the balance carried forward 
is really £24,272 7s. 4d., and not, as printed, £23,272 7 4d. 
I now formally move :—‘‘ That the report and accounts for 
year ended 31st December, 1917, now presented, be received a 
adopted, and that a dividend on the Ordinary share capital 
the company at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, less income 
tax, be and the same is hereby declared payable out of the 
profits of the company for the year ended 31st December, 19!7 
and that the same be paid less the sum paid in advance of 
dividend in October last, such dividend to be payable to the 
shareholders registered in the books of the company on 
16th April, 1918.”’ 

Mr. ‘Allan McCall seconded the motion, which was carried 


to the considerable development of our storage capacity prior to 


35° 


unanimously. 
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TUITION. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATIONS, May 28th, agth and 3oth. 
At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
go to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be offered to Candidates who are not 
ready in the College, whether Senior or Junior 
Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with prefer- 
ence for boys born, educated or residing in Hereford- 
shire. Also ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, AND 
FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per 
annum may also be given. 
Apply to the 
BURSAR, THE COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
EXCELLENT modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 
Apply to the Headmaster. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-class Board- 
K ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Entirely new 
management and arrangements. Classical, Commercial 
and Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 
JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., etc., Kenyon, 
Manchester. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


IONEER PLAYERS Sunday Subscription Per- 

formances. For particulars of Membership apply 
Hon. Sec., 31, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Tel. : 3873 Gerrard. President, Ellen Terry. Stage 
Director, Edith Craig. 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


VALUABLE COINS AND MEDALS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Sireet, W.1, on Monday, April 22nd, and following 
day, at one o ‘clock precisely. 

ANGLO-SAXON, ENGLISH, and COLONIAL COINS, in 
gold, silver, and copper, XVIlth and XVIIIth Century Tokens, 
English and Foreign Medals, War Medals and Decorations, 
including some Rare Saxon Sceattas, a fine Selection of the 
Coinage of Edward I.-I[I., and Rare Patterns and Proofs of 
William IV. and Victoria; the Properties of a well-known 
Collector ; of the late Dr. Des Forges; of the late Major Sir John 
Willoughby, Bart., 6, Charles Street, Berkeley Square; of the 
late J. Guthrie Lornie, Esq., J.P.; and other Properties; alse 
Coin Cabinets, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE POYNTER DRAWINGS 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 3 
New Bond Strect, W.1, on Wednesday, April a4th, and tollowing 
day, at one o ‘clock precisely. 

The Superb COLLECTION of DRAWINGS OLD 
MASTERS, the Property of Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, Bart., 
K.C.V.O., President of the Royal Academy, of 70, Addison Road, 
Kensington, London, W. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be bad. 
Illustrated copies price 28. 6d. each. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose 

offices have been established for 70 years, are 

agents for the letting (and sale) of the principal avail- 

able houses and supply lists free. Early application is 
advisable. Offices, Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


THOUSANDS OF POUNDS WASTED 
DAILY ! 


SELL YOUR 


WASTE 
PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS, & Co., 
Bridge Wharf, Battersea, S.W. 11. 


BONDS) 


Ltd., 


VANS COLLECT DAILY. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


P hone—2270 Battersea (4 lines.) 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


i DRAWN WIRE 


y 


English Ediswan 
Everything _ Electrical 


NEW BOOKS 


By’ FORD» MADOX HUEFFER: 


ON HEAVEN, & other Poems 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 
3 fier is 

By EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


MESSINES, and other Poems: 
Messines et Autres Poémes. ; 
English version by TITA BRAND CAMMAERTS. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 


The Latest G/- Novels 
GREEN AND. GAY. 


By LEE HOLT. 
“An excellently readable war-eqmedy, detightfully told.”—Punch. 


THE FOOLISHNESS OF 
LILIAN... 


By JESSIE CHAMPION, Author of ‘‘Jimmy’s Wife.” 4 
Every chapter bright, buoyant, and invigorating.” —Globe. 


ROBERT SHENSTONE. 
By W. J. DAWSON, Author of ** The Redemption of 
Edward Strahan,” ete. 
“Rich humoury cunning portraiture, shrewd observation.” — 
Scotsman. . 


Mr. CUSHING and 
Mile. du CHASTEL. 


By FRANCES RUMSEY. 


“If sheer merit were always sure of its reward, this novel would 
eertainly be the beok of the year. We do not recognise the name of 
the suthor of this poteeey brilliant novel, yet so finished an 
achievement can hardly be a first performance,"—/'all Mall Gasetie. 


JOHN LANE 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST. W.1. 
WRITE FOR SPRING LIST 


20 April 1918 


Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s List | 


WELFARE AND HOUSING. 
A Practical Record of War-Time Management. 


By J. E. HUTTON, Manager of the Labour and Cater- 
ing Department of Vickers, Limited; Member of the 
Food Investigation Committee of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions. With 12 Illustrations from photographs and 2° 
plans. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


A Review of Public events at Home and Abroad for the 

year 1917. 8vo. 24s. net. 

“‘At all times the volumes of ‘ The Annual Register ’ 
are invaluable for purposes of reference; but at a time like 
the present, when events of the greatest importance, both 
at home and on the several battle fronts, follow each other 
in such quick succession that it is, practically impossible 
for an average memory to retain them all in their proper 
chronological sequence, it is impossible to overrate the 
utility of each yearly summary.’’—The Glasgow Herald. 


LAST LECTURES BY WILFRID WARD 


Being the Lowell Lectures, 1914, and three Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution, 1915. 


With an Introductory Study by Mrs. WILFRID WARD, 
and a Portrait. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

** Wilfrid Ward was so well known, so much beloved of 
good men, that anything that we can still have from his 
hand is welcome.’’—The Times. 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 


A Plea for Wholeness in Thought and Life. 
By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A., Canon of 
Peterborough, Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. Crown 
8vo. ss. net. [Fifth Impression. 


WORLD-BUILDERS ALL. 


The Task of the Rising Generation. 
By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A. With a Fore- 


word by the Vice-Provost of Eton College. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. net. Third Impression. 


THE SOUL OF TWO-KNIGHTS. 


By OLIVE KATHARINE PARR (Beatrice Chase), 
Author of ‘‘ White Knights on Dartmoor,’’ &c. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 


THE INTERNATIONAL KING. 
A War Appeal for Federal Union. 

By RICHARD DE BARY, a''resident for five years in 

the United States and for shorter periods in Germany 

and Austria. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

The argument in this book is that the projected Peace 
League should be provided with its Central Executive 
Agent, the ‘‘ International King,”’ commissioned to serve in 
the world of politics as a People’s Messiah. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT. 


By the late MARK HOVELL, M.A., 2nd Lieutenant, 
The Sherwood Foresters, and Lecturer in Military 
History in the University. Edited and completed, with 
a Memoir, by Prof. T. F. TOUT, M.A., F.B.A. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net: 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. Price 6s. net. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY. By Pror. W. ALison PHILLIPS. 

POPULATION AND FOOD SUPPLY. By J. QO. P. Bianp. 

THE RIDDLE OF AFTER-LIFE. By A. Wyatr TiBy. 

Mr. HARDY’S LYRICA!. POEMS, By Epwunp Gosse, C.B. 

THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION OF THE CLERGY. By THE Rev. 
F. R. TENNANT. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ITALY. By E. Strachan Morcan. 

ALSACE -LORRAINE AND DEMOCRACY. _ By a Frexcu 

THE DISABLED SOLDIER. By Sir Joun Corte, C M.G,, M.D. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING ROL. By Joun HILTON, 

E WER OF THE PRESS. By THE EpiTor. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE BATTLE-LINE IN FRANCE (PartII). By 

J. E. C. Boptey. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4, 


Printea and Published or the Proprietors, The Saturday Review Ltd.. 10, King Street, Cov 
H 


ent Garden. in the Parish of St. Paul, inthe County of London by 


zaseat Ruiacu, Lrp., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Saturday, 20th Aprél, 1918. 
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